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ROOSEVELT DIES 


WASHINGTON, April 12-President Franklin Delano Roosevelt died this aft t 4:35 PM 
Rome time) at his "little White House” at Warm Springs, Ga. ma aOINOER Bt TTS (10.35 PM 


ot Death came in the third month of his fourth term as President, at a time when the war, in which he had 
as a played a commanding role, was drawing near a victory for the United Nations. It came at a time when the Presi- 


SSession of 


dent was spending all his powers to speed the end of the war in Europe and in the Pacific and to begin the build- 


via ing of a better, brighter and securer world. 
be ope Mr. Roosevelt died of a cerebral hemorrhage. He had gone to Warm Springs ten days ago to rest. Death 





f the min. 
leral oper. 
ructed the 


* came peacefully as the President passed away 
in his sleep. He was 63 on Jan. 30. 



























) raise the 
ts and ty The tragic news was given to the world by Stephen 
T. Early, White House secretary. Vice President Harry 


S to retum 
yal movi 
winning 


S. Truman, who becomes the nation’s 32nd President, was 
called to the White House immediately. 


able again 

uring the At 7:09 PM (EWT) Mr. Truman was sworn in by 

ne Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court Harlan 
F. Stone and assumed the tremendous burden of Chief 

rime is in Executive and Commander in Chief of a nation fighting 

. s J a war on the farthest flung battle line in history. 

when 07 Mrs. Roosevelt was in Washington at the time of her 

ort, ww husband's death. She prepared to leave immediately for 

g the fe Warm Springs by plane. Before leaving, she sent a mes- 

cay - sage to her four boys in the services that the President 

repnaal had slipped away this afternoon. 

~ 1 C “He did his job to the end as he would want you to 
do,” her message ended. 


sffice that 
production 


MacINTIRE TELLS OF DEATH 


Vice Admiral Ross T. MacIntire, the President’s per- 

sonal physician, gave White House correspondents the 
following details of the President’s death: 
“The President felt fine this morning, but shortly 
after 1 PM, while sitting for a portrait, he complained 
of a headache and slipped into unconsciousness a few 
minutes later.” 

It was announced that funeral services will be held 
|| Saturday afternoon in the East Room of the White House. 

Burial will be at Hyde Park, the President’s family home 
on the Hudson, on Sunday afternoon. 
The sombre news was flashed to every part of the 
United States and the world after the announcement 
was made at the White House. In the United States nor- 
mal activities came to a standstill as a shocked nation 
heard the news. 
There had been no intimation that the President 
was in ill health. Though there had been rumors that 
he was not as well as his physicians could wish, the last 
reports of his health had indicated that he had withstood 
the ordeal of 12 years in office well. 

But he had aged visibly under the crushing burden 
of leading his country in the war and helping to prepare 
for the peace. It was disclosed tonight that the President 
had been suffering from what was described as a severe 
heart condition for months. The condition became acute 
from time to time, but the President insisted on carrying 
the full brunt of his tremendous national and interna- 
tional responsibilities. 


YALTA PICTURES SHOWED AGE 


His close associates were worried about his health. 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


Summary Of News From War Fronts 
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WEST FRONT—The U. S. 9th 
ion sreanod the Elbe River in 
the “a last night, surging over 
mir 6 water barrier blocking the 

¢~ Berlin. South of it, the U. S. 

A aad seized Naumburg, only 
- west of Leipzig and 115 

Ist Uk om Marshal Ivan Koniev’s 
Tainian Armies. The U. S. 3rd 

. —e Weimar, birthplace of 
out a Republic in 1919, with- 
ure Ps ot and also captured Co- 
The Brite north of Nuremberg. 

ro _ 2nd began a major as- 
remen, and swept toward 


Hamburg, Germany’s biggest port, 
only 58 miles away. One report 
placed the U. S. 9th Army only 
57 miles from Berlin, and reports 
on the distance separating the 
U. 8S. and Russian armies ranged 
from 100 to 125 miles. 


EAST FRONT — Russian street 
fighters had only one-tenth of Vi- 
enna still to clear at nightfall. The 
Germans said some of Marshal Feo- 
dor Tolbukhin’s men were 42 miles 
west of Vienna. 


ITALIAN FRONT—The 8th Army 
crossed the Santerno River in great 








strength. The 5th Army, aided by 
Partisans, took Carrara, six miles 
northwest of captured Massa. 
Meanwhile, MAAF bombers and 
fighters were out in support of the 
8th Army again. ; 

PACIFIC FRONT—Troops of the 
10th Army on Okinawa were still 
meeting stonewall Japanese resis- 
tance in front of Naha, the island’s 
capital. Super Fortresses delivered 
one of the war’s heaviest blows at 
Tokyo. 

[See pages 6 and 8 for more com- 
Plete war news.] 


Those who were with him at Yalta observed privately that 
they feared for his life. The pictures of Roosevelt made 
during the Crimea Conference showed striking signs of 
age. 
" But aside from his closest intimates, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
death came as a great shock to people who saw him regu- 
larly on official business. Few knew of the gravity of his 
illness. He had given, strict orders, it was revealed today, 
that neither his physicians nor his close friends should 
reveal the state of his health. 

In the week before he went to Warm Springs, wher» 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Roosevelt Is Dead, 
_ Truman President 


(Continued from page 1) 


he frequently received treatment for the paralysis ef his 
legs, the President had stayed at his family home at Hyde 
Park, N. Y. 

The President arrived at Warm Springs on March 30, 
planning to spend three weeks at his little white cottage 
on top of Pine Mountain. He intended to return to Wash- 
ington for one day before taking the train to San Fran- 
cisco for the opening of the United Nations conference on 
April 25. 

With the President when he died was Cmdr. Howard 
Bruenn, USN, a physician, and Dr. James Paullin, a spe- 
cialist in internal medicine. 

Called into special session by Secretary of State Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius Jr., the cabinet met at the White House 
at 6 PM. Later in the evening the new President asked 
his predecessor’s cabinet to remain in office and to carry 
on Mr. Roosevelt’s work. 

The White House flag was lowered at half mast as 
soon as the news was announced, and other public build- 
ings throughout Washington and the nation followed suit. 
In front of the White House a throng began to gather late 
this afternoon, and the average man and woman stood 
silently, as in prayer. Some shed unashamed tears. 


WORLD-WIDE CONDOLENCES 


Congressional leaders of both political parties ex- 
pressed their profoundest grief, and messages of con- 
dolence began pouring into the White House from all 
over the world. 

The President’s death came before his work was fully 
done. He had set his heart, his friends said, on helping to 
establish a permanent world order in which men could 
live out their lives without fear or want, adhering to what- 
ever religious beliefs they held and enjoying the rights 
to free speech and free assembly. 

But it was felt here that he had laid a solid ground- 
work on which his successors can build. He led his coun- 
try, a nation by habit and tradition independent and self- 
sufficient, into cooperation with the other United Nations. 

President Roosevelt was even more than the leader of 
the nation in its period of greatest peril; he came to rep- 
resent one of the supreme democratic voices of the world. 
To the oppressed, the brutalized, the fear-ridden peoples 
of the earth, he spoke for a world that could be free and 
secure. 

With Prime Minister Winston Churchill of Great 
Britain and Marshal Joseph Stalin, Premier of the Soviet 
Union, President Roosevelt shared power given to no other 
men in history. As one of the Big Three, Roosevelt was a 
leader of the mightiest coalition ever brought together 
to wage war on a common enemy. 

A GREAT WAR PRESIDENT 

Roosevelt, it was agreed, was a great war President 
in the tradition of Abraham Lincoln and Woodrow Wil- 
son. When the nation was endangered, he did not hesitate 
to ignore party lines, gathering around him men of the 
highest eminence and greatest competence, regardless of 

arty. 

Roosevelt was himself a master strategist in the 
sphere of politics and statesmanship. His sense of timing, 
his sixth sense for what the people would accept was un- 
canny. With painstaking effort, he led the nation into 
preparation for war long before Pearl Harbor. With equal 
care, he sought to educate the people into acceptance of 
the principle of international collaboration. 

Roosevelt was a hard man to beat once “his Dutch” 








Six Other Presidents Died 
In Office, 3 By Assassins 


WASHINGTON, April 12—Franklin Delano Roosevelt was 
the seventh President to die in office, the first since Warren 
G. Harding and the fourth from illness. Three died at the 
hands of assassins. 

Harding died August 2, 1923 in San Francisco at 58 of 
a stomach ailment, in the third year of his first term. He 
was succeeded by Calvin Coolidge. 

The eighth President of the United States, William Henry 
Harrison, died of pneumonia in Washington, April 4, 1841, 
just one month after his inauguration. Harrison died at 68 
and was succeeded by John Taylor. 

Zachary Taylor, the 12th President, died July 9, 1850, in 
his first term at 66 and was succeeded by Millard Fillmore. 
Taylor was the only President to die in the White House. 

The third, fourth and fifth Presidents to die in office 
were killed by assassin’s bullets. Abraham Lincoln was shot 
on Good Friday, April 14, 1865 in Ford’s Theater, Washington, 
by John Wilkes Booth and died the next day. Lincoln, 56, in 
his second term, was succeeded by Andrew Johnson. 

James A. Garfield, 16th President, was assassinated by 
Charles J. Guiteau'in the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad depot 
in Washington, Sept. 19, 1881. Garfield, at 49, was the youngest 
chief executive to die in office. Chester Arthur was his 
successor. 

William McKinley, like Lincoln, was assassinated in his 
second term, by anarchist Leon Czolgosz at the Pan American 
Exposition, Buffalo, Sept. 6, 1901 and died eight days later. 
McKinley died at 58 and was succeeded by Theodore Roosevelt. 








was up. He was a hard fighter. But he also knew how to 
compromise where give-and-take was necessary. At Te- 
heran and again at Yalta, the President, it was said, 
served as the binding agent. His tact and his patience in 
conference helped to find solutions for seemingly insoluble 
problems. 

The President’s many adherents at home acclaimed 
—and his political opponents were often obliged to con- 
cede—his mastery of the art of politics. Better than most 
public leaders, he seemed to know how to weld what others 
might have considered incompatible groups into solid 
coalitions of support for his national and international 
policies. ; 

LEARNED FROM THE PAST 


Nor was he any amateur at the practical side of the 
political game. Many a time much of the nation chuckled 
to see some new opponent try to teach the President a 
new lesson in politics. But when the smoke cleared away, 
the President usually emerged the winner. 

The President learned from the past. He had seen how 
President Wilson’s dream of the League of Nations turned 
into a nightmare. He literally gave his life that this nation 
would not make the same error again. 

The new President made it clear that he intended to 
carry on with the war program and peace policies outlined 
by Roosevelt. As one of the major steps of his intention to 
complete Roosevelt’s work, he gave immediate authoriza- 
tion for the holding of the San Francisco conference on 
schedule. His word that the meeting proceed as planned 
immediately scotched rumors that the death of Roosevelt 
would cause its postponement. 

Probably most Americans, even the minority who 
voted against him, felt they knew President Roosevelt 
better than any previous generation had known its Chief 
Executive. His “fireside chats,” in which he talked directly 
and intimately to the citizens of the United States, 
brought him into virtually every home in an era when 
grave problems confronted the people. 

His manner of speaking set new standards in public 
oratory, for his informality and avoidance of rhetorical 
flourishes beloved by public figures of other generations 





made it hard for old-school orators to compete with him. 























Intimate Glimpses Of President Roosevelt's Life 





WASHINGTON, April 12—Here 
are a few of the intimate details 
of the life of President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt which few Ameri- 
cans knew about: 

When he was five, President 

Roosevelt was taken by his father 


down now and then, necessitating 
his rescue by the farmers’ old- 
fashioned but reliable horses .. . 
He made it a habit to rise at eight 
in the morning and while break- 
fasting in bed read the morning 
papers, both Washington and New 


to visit President Cleveland. The |York journals ... His favorite 
latter took the young Franklin |breakfast was scrambled eggs, ba- 
con, toast and milk ... He was not 


on his knee and said: “I hope 
you will never grow up to be 
President” ... The White House 
was not new to President Roose- 
velt when he first became the 
Chief Executive, jor hé had often 
visited it as a guest of Teddy 
Roosevelt ... Most Americans 
now 40 were still in their 20s 
when he became President. 


President Roosevelt was a classic 
Politician. When he ran for State 
Senator from New York, he toured 
the county in a car, at a time when 
farmers were prejudiced against 
them. FDR made sure his car broke 


a stay-up-late, usually retiring be- 


sleep with a mystery story. 

The President had a large col- 
lection of navai literature and 
regularly received catalogues from 
more than 30 book sellers who 
catered to his interest in ships 
and oceans. One of his favorite 
dishes was whitefish . . . While 
serving as Under Secretary of the 
Navy in World War I, FDR looked 
over a new type mine, invented 
by an unknown scientist, and 
persuaded the Allies to adopt it. 
The mine’s effectiveness had a 





fore midnight, reading himself to]. 


definite effect in the botiling up 
of the German Navy in the North 

Sea. 

The President regularly V-mailed 
letters to his sons, like every other 
American citizen with sons in the 
armed forces ... And like every 
other citizen, the President had a 
ration card . . . He received about 
5,000 letters daily, out of which his 
secretary extracted about a dozen 
important missives for him to read 
. . German police once arrested 
FDR. During his teens he bicycled 
around Germany and violated a 
minor traffic regulation ... He 
first crossed the Atlantic when he 
was two and thereafter made several 
trips across the ocean. He was anxi- 
ous to attend Annapolis, but his 
parents talked him out of it. 

- At Harvard, FDR edited “The 
Crimson,” campus newspaper, 
and got some scoops which 


ority to combine and carry the 
elections of class officers against 
the candidate of the influential 
minority. 


FDR fought shoulder-to-shoulder 
with Woodrow Wilson, who fre- 
quently consulted with FDR on the 
proposed League of Nations . . 
In Hyde Park, the President mee 
the mahogany desk on which 
first draft of the League covenant 
was written by Wilson ... He was 
an expert poker player, liked news- 
reels but rarely had the chance to 
see movies more than twice a 
month. He was not allowed to go 
anywhere in private ...A law or- 
ders the President’s bodyguard to be 
with him at all times . . . President 
Roosevelt’s unfailing sense of humor 
was reflected even when he con- 
versed with kings. When he enter- 
tained King Ibn Saud of Saudia 
Arabia on the way home from 
Yalta, FDR jested with the stately 


amazed editors throughout the 





nation ... As a freshman he or- 
ganized the underprivileged min- 


oriental king about reforestation of 
desert Arabia. 





Notables Of World 


Expressing Sorroy: 
London Is Shockey 


NEW YORK, April 12~s), 
after the death of President Ron! 
velt was announced late this after. 
noon, Americans of al! parties 
of many stations in life gaye vp 
to their deep sorrow at the Pasting 
of their wartime leader. 

Messages of sympathy were 
received at the White House 
the four corners of the word. 

In England, news of his 
death reached London a few min. 
utes before midnight. The rp 
cast a pall of gloom over the Bri, 
ish capital. 

News of Mr. Roosevelt's death was 
conveyed to King George VI of Eng. 
land a few minutes after the White 
House nt, by the Kings 

vate secretary, Sir Alan Lascelles, 
is Majesty received the news with 
“profound regret.” 
—_—o—. 
ALBANY, N. Y., April 12—Gy, 
E. » Ah ‘ 
"s 


> President 
Roosevelt ent in the Presi. 
dential pi. na last year, made 


this statement: 
“President death 





Roosevelt's 
RD loving ~ 4 .° 
~ people of the 
tire world.” ” 
—o——- 

LONDON, April 12—‘The preat. 
est American of our age is dead" 
declared the U. S. Ambassador tp 
Great Britain, John G. Winant, to. 
night, upon hearing of President 
Roosevelt's death. “I hope every 
citizen of the United States wil 
stand by his post.” 

—_—o——- 
VATICAN STATE, April 12—4 
Vatican State Secretariat com. 
munique announced that, on re- 
ceiving the news of President 
Roosevelt’s death, the Pope was 
deeply moved and grieved. His 
Holiness knew that the President 
had been ill for some days, but 
he had not expected this sudden 
catastrophic issue of the illness 
it was said here. 
-——Q--- 

ROME, April 12—Italy’s Foreign 
Minister, Alcide de Gasperi, com 
mented tonight on President Roos 
velt’s death: 

“A great light has gone out m 
the horizon of humanity's hopes. lh 
President Roosevelt, Italy loses 4 
sincere friend. We fraternally share 
the grief of the American peopl, 
but we firmly trust that Americ 
will fulfill the work of her great 
President, a work in which dem 
cratic Italy desires to be a modes, 
but reliable, participator.” 

-——--O— - 


LONDON, April 12 (AP)—A 
spokesman at No. 10 Downing 
Street said that Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill had been in- 
formed immediately of President 
Reosevelt’s death but added that 
no statement was expected util 
morning. It’s possible that none 
will be made until. Mr. Churchill 
addresses the House of Commots 


Personal Physician 
Gives Death Detais 


WASHINGTON, April 12—Vit 
Admiral Ross T. McIntire gave tht 
details of President Rooseveli! 
death to nearly 100 reporters ® 
sembled at the White House. # 
said: 

“This is a tough one for ae 
give you. At 1:50 (E.W.T), 1! 
a call here from Warm Springs 
telling me that the President 7 
fainted while having his por 
done. The President was coming 
back next week. I asked Dr. ~ 
Paullin to go to Warm Springs 
afternoon when I heard of 
fainting. 4 

“TI called again in 30 minutes a 
they said it was a very serious thing 





‘| Commander Howard Bruenn, wh?" 


a doctor down there, said el 
was a cerebral hemorrhage. 1M 
fied everyone here at the W 1 
House and contacted Steve Bi! 
who came at once. As we wert 

ing over plans to go down to * 
Springs, the phone rang aga?” 
was Bruenn, to say that the + be 
dent was about the same, >! 

was suddenly called away. he call 


=i 


crowded aro 
streaming down their faces. , 
Finally McIntire resumed: , 





The end came very sudden!y- 
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fruman Takes Oath As 32nd President 





New Chief Gives Pledge 
He'll Follow FDR’s Path 





WASHINGTON, April 12—Harry 5S. Truman, gray-haired 


r-old 
Oy United States at 


was sworn in as the 32nd President of 
the White House tonight. 


The oath of office was administered at 7:09 PM by Chief 


Justice 
The 

cratic can 

july after 


Harlan F. Stone of the United States Supreme Court. 
former U. 8. Senator, chosen as a compromise Demo- 
didate for Vice President at the party convention last 
Henry A. Wallace had failed to gain renomination, 


declared tonight it would be his effort to “carry on as I believe 





the President would have done.” + 


ident Truman's first move 
on oy t Cabinet mem- 
pers to continue in office. A few 
pours after that, it was an- 
nounced from the White House that 
the San Francisco conference of 
United Nations would be held as 
scheduled, beginning April 25, de- 
spite earlier speculation to the con- 


trary. 

President Truman first moved 
into the national spotlight in 1941 
as a U. S. Senator when he spon- 
sored the formation of the investi- 
gating committee which came to 
be known as the Truman Commit- 


tee. 
His 90-year-old mother once said 
of her son that he could plow the 
straightest row of corn she ever 
saw. His intimates credit him with 
wo outstanding traits—loyalty to 
war veterans and to his political 
friends. 

AVERAGE AMERICAN 


From these testimonials might be 
drawn the enviable thumbnail por- 
trait of an average American—a 
man loyal to those with whom he 
lives and works, willing to fight for 
what he believes is right and 
blessed with the common sense to 
know that the best way to get a 
job done is to do it with the least 
effort and the greatest efficiency. 

President Truman, a World War I 
veteran became interested in na- 
tional defense expenditures shortly 
after his reelection as Semator in 
1940. Concerned about complaints 
from constituents alleging waste in 
the construction of new quarters at 
Ft. Leonard Wood in Missouri, he 
made a 35,000-mile tour of the 
country to obtain a first-hand pic- 
ture of the defense program. He 
returned to Washington and voiced 
the opinion that guided his ac- 
tivities as chairman of the commit- 
tee he subsequently headed. 

“It doesn’t do any good digging 
up dead horses after the war is over, 
like the last time. The thing to .do 
is dig this stuff up now, and cor- 
rect it. If we run this war program 
efficiently, there won't be any op- 
portunity for someone to stir up a 
lot of investigations after the war 
and cause a wave of revulsion that 
will start this country on the road 
to unpreparedness again after the 
war is over.” 


OPPOSED WASTE 


As chairman of the War Expendi- 
tures Investigating Committee, Sen- 
ator Truman led what the Associ- 
ated Press described as an “un- 
compromising fight, after America 
entered the war, against contract 
favoritism, extravagance and waste 
in the United States’ frenzied prep- 
arations for global warfare.” 

The committee, which included, 
according to Time Magazine, some 
of the Senate’s ablest members, 
did more than “dig up dead horses,” 
the news magazine commented. 
It constituted itself a spur to the 
aiministration, the Army and Navy. 


(Continued on page 5) 
iaicnidiatsiapesaeace 


No Vice President In U. S. 
For 7th Time In History 


WASHINGTON, April 12—Suc- 
— of Vice President Harry 8. 
United to the Presidency of the 
with States leaves the country 
a out a Vice President for the 
venth time in its history. 
ttle is no constitutional pro- 
point or special election or ap- 
= ment of a Vice President 

_ that office becomes vacant. 
— the event of the death in of- 
md a Vice President who has 
event ded to the Presidency—an 
istry ot has not occurred in the 
retary of the country—the Sec- 
Presixe of State would become 

— Next in succession would 
Cabin ext seven members of the 

‘ in the order of the crea- 
. those offices, 
of the senate will elect a President 
the View pate Pro tem to succeed 
arily ing President, who is ordin- 
ance wi th Acta officer, in accord- 
the Constitution.” 1, Section 5 of 











Condolences Sent 
By U. S. Ambassador 


ROME, April 12—Messages of 
condolence were sent from here 
tonight by the U. S. Ambassador 
to Italy, Alexander Kirk, to Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and to the 
Secretary of State, Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr. 





hanes Will Retain 
Roosevelt's Cabinef 


WASHINGTON, April 12—Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman tonight an- 
nounced as one of the first formal 
actions of his office that he would 
continue the Cabinet without 
change. 

These are the Cabinet members 
appointed by Mr. Roosevelt and 
inherited by Mr. Truman: 

Secretary of State Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr., appointed in Decem- 
ber, 1944, to succeed the veteran 
Cordell Hull, who was Mr. Roose- 
velt’s first-nmamed Secretary of 
State. 

Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau Jr., appointed in 1934. 

Secretary of the Navy James V. 
Forrestal, appointed in 1944 on the 
death of Frank Knox. 

Secretary of War Henry L. Stim- 
son, appointed in 1940. 

Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
R. Wickard, appointed in 1940. 

Secretary of Commerce Henry 
A. Wallace, appointed in February, 
1945, to succeed Jesse Jones. 

Secretary of Labor Frances Per- 
kins, appointed when Mr. Roose- 
velt first took office in 1933. 

Secretary of the Interior Harold 
L. Ickes, appointed in 1933, when 
Mr. Roosevelt first took office. 

Postmaster-General Frank C. 
Walker, appointed in 1940. 

Attorney-General Francis Biddle, 
appointed in 1941, 











Warm Springs Center 
Founded By Roosevelt 


WARM SPRINGS, Ga., April 12 
—Tens of thousands of infantile 
paralysis victims tonight mourned 
the death of President Roosevelt. 
In August, 1921, Roosevelt was 
stricken with infantile paralysis 
which paralyzed his legs and lower 
abdomen. By careful exercises and 
winter treatments here, he gradu- 
ally improved. 

As head of the Boy Scouts Foun- 
dation in New York, he raised large 
sums of money and established the 
Warm Springs hydrotherapeutic 
center on a non-profit basis. The 
funds for Warm Springs were 
beosted by proceeds from presiden- 
tial birthday balls held throughout 
the country every Jan. 30 since 1933. 
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White House Tenure Ending 
For A Famous First Lady 


WASHINGTON, April 12—The 
death of President Roosevelt brings 
to an end the tenure of one of 
the most colorful First Ladies that 
the country ever has known—Anna 
Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Direct, unassuming, and always 
gracious, Mrs. Roosevelt long ago, 
got used to the occasional eye- 
brow-raising and criticism which 
accompanied her career. 

As the author of the syndicated 
column, “My Day,” she was widely 
read by millions. She impressed her 
personality on millions of others 
during her widespread travels. 

She had given her husband 
strength and courage when he was 
stricken with infantile paralysis af- 
ter his unsuccessful campaign for 
Vice President in 1920. She never 
allowed anyone to mention his phy- 
Sical handicap to him. 

She is a Roosevelt by both birth 
and marriage. A niece of the late 
President Theodore Roosevelt, she 
was born in 1884, orphaned at the 
age of ten. She went to live with 
her grandmother, Mrs. Valentine 
Hall, at Tivoli, N. Y., and has re- 
lated that her grandmother used to 
advise her: “You are a girl, and 
you have to be more sensible and 
thoughtful than your brothers.” 

This is perhaps the reason why, 
in the course of her long, independ- 
ent public career, she has main- 
tained her own opinions and her 
own convictions. 

During the period when her hus- 
band served as Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, Mrs. Roosevelt took an 
active part in the women’s division 


public speech in 1928. Later, as vice 
chairman of the Advisory Commit- 
tee of the National Democratic 
Committee in 1928, she was an en- 
ergetic campaigner for Al Smith. 

When her husband became Pres- 
ident, she gave up active participa- 
tion in politics: “One politician in 
the family is enough.” 

She accompanied him on cam- 
paign trips, however, and stood by 
his side at political demonstrations. 
She refrained from political speech- 
making entirely when on occasions 
when she believed his interests at 
Stake. 

With her five children grown, Mrs. 
Roosevelt indulged her motherly 
delight in watching the development 
of her 13 grandchildren. 

Four of the five Roosevelt chil- 
dren are in the Armed Forces of 
the United States, while the fifth 
and eldest, Mrs. John Boettiger 
(Anna Roosevelt) served at the 
White House as a confidential sec- 
retary for her father. 

James Roosevelt, eldest of the 
four boys, is a colonel in the Marine 
Corps and, together with his broth- 
ers, has seen much active duty over- 
seas. He fought in the Pacific 
Theater. 

Second of the four sons is Brig. 
Gen. Elliot Roosevelt, commander 
of an Air Corps photographic re- 
connaissance wing which has seen 
service in Africa and Europe. Twice 
divorced, he recently married Fay 
Emerson, moving picture actress. 

The two younger Roosevelt sons, 
Franklin D. Jr., and John, are in 
the Navy, the former hclding the 





of the New York State Democratic 
organization. She made her first 


rank of lieutenant commander and 





the latter that of lieutenant. 


FDR's Spirits High > 
Before He Fainfed, 
Physicians Relate 


WARM SPRINGS, Ga., April 12 
—Doctors who attended President 
Roosevelt here said he fainted 
while sitting for a portrait sketch 
and died in less than three hours 
without gaining consciousness. 

Before noon he had been in ex- 
cellent spirits, planning to attend 
an old-fashioned country feast—a 
Georgia barbecue—during the af- 
ternoon. 

When the news that Roosevelt 
had fainted wus telephoned to 
Washington, Vice Admiral Ross ™'. 
McIntire, the President’s friend 
and personal physician, telephoned 
to Atlanta, Ga., to send Dr. James 
Paullin, a specialist and honorary 
consultgnt to the U. S. Surgeon 
General, to the President’s bedside. 

Meanwhile, Commander Howard 
Bruenn, a doctor at Warm Springs, 


was attending the President. 
Bruenn reported that a “massive 
cerebral hemorrhage” was “the 


cause of death. 

President Roosevelt was to have 
addressed the opening session of 
the San Francisco conference. Vice 
President Harry S. Truman, how- 
ever, had made no plans to go tv 
S. F. in his capacity as Vice Presi- 
dent. 


TOLL HAS BEEN HIGH 

WASHINGTON, April 12—The 
past year has taken a heavy toll 
of persons closely associated with 
President Roosevelt's official life. 

A year ago this month—April 28, 
1944—-President Roosevelt's Secre~- 
tary of Navy, Frank Knox, died at 
the age of 70. 

Last Oct. 8, 1944, Wendell lL. 
Willkie, Roosevelt’s opponent in 
the 1940 Presidential elections, but 
often a supporter of his policies, 
died at the age of 52. 

Last October also Alfred E. Smith, 
one-time Presidential candidate, 
and close associate in Roosevelt's 
rise to the Presidency, died. 

The most recent death of a per- 
son high in Roosevelt's official 
family was that on Feb. 20 of Maj. 
Gen. Edwin M. Watson, 61, Roose- 
velt’s secretary and military aie, 


Leader Disappears, 
London Poles Say 


LONDON, April 12 — The Polish 
Government in Exile here officially 
stated yesterday that Vincent Y. 
Witos, former Polish Prime Minister 


and one of the most prominent 
leaders of the Peasant party, had 
been taken from his home by four 
Soviet agents, Reuter’s reported to- 
day. 

The Government statement said 
that the Soviet agents, three 


dressed in civilian clothes and one 
in uniform, arrived at Witos’ house 
at Wierzchoslawice in the province 
of Cracow on March 31 and, after 
a short conversation, Witos left 
with them for an unknown destina- 
tion. Since that time there has been 
no news of his whereabouts, it was 
said. 

Another Reuter’s report said that 
the British Ambassador in Moscow, 
Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, so far 
had been unable to throw any light 
on the question of what had hap- 
pened to the 15 members of the 
Polish Government in London, who, 
according to the London Govern- 
ment, mysteriously disappeared 
after presenting themselves on 
March 27 and 28 at headquarters 
of General Ivanov, 
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Roosevelt -Shattered Many Preceden; 


MR. ROOSEVELT OF A FEW 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt over- 
came what could have been @ ca- 
tastrophic illness and became one 
of the world’s most powerful popu- 
lar leaders in peace and war. 

A son of wealth, he was the 
hard-hitting champion of “the 
forgotten man.” 

Overwhelmingly defeated for 
Vice President in 1920, he was 
the first President to serve more 
than two terms. 

Crippled by infantile paralysis 
in 1924, he spurned invalidism, 
projected his personality into vir- 
tually every aspect of the nation’s 
life, and was the most widely- 
traveled Chief Executive his coun- 
try ever had. 

He was commander-in-chief of 
the largest armed force the United 
States ever mobilized which par- 
ticipated in the world’s greatest war. 
More than any predecessor he 
brought the Federal Government 
into the life of every citizen. He 
was responsible for far-reaching 
social and economic reforms, and 
his administration spent billions 
where administrations before his 
spent in millions or even thousands. 


DOUBLED PAST EXPENDITURES 


From July 1, 1933, the start of 
the first fiscal year after he was 
inaugurated, through the past year, 
when World War II was approach- 
ing a climax, the Federal Govern- 
ment spent 248 billion dollars—more 
than twice the total of 112 billion, 
300 thousand dollars spent by “all 
previous administrations. About 
two-thirds—169 billion, 914 thou- 
sand dollars—went for war or prep- 
aration for war. From July 1, 1933, 
to April 5, 1944, the public debt 
soared from 22,538,672,560 dollars 
to 184,533,047,799 dollars. 

Mr. Roosevelt was protagonist 
in one domestic drama after an- 
other — the bank holiday, NRA, 
Social Security and the WPA. But 
the excitement and impact of 
these efforts to cope with stifling 
economic depression in the 1930s, 
were paled by the verve of his war 
leadership—dashing trips to Cairo, 
Tehran and Casablanca, and con- 
ferences with other world leaders 
almost in the shadow of enemy 
planes and guns. 

He was born on Jan. 30, 1882, 
and grew up on a_ 1,000-acre 
family estate overlooking the Hud- 
son at Hyde Park, N. Y. 

Joining the Democratic party, 
he was elected to the state senate 
in 1910 and was re-elected in 1912. 
He early espoused Woodrow Wil- 
son and campaigned for his nomi- 
nation at the Democratic national 
convention in Baltimore in 1912. 
When Wilson was elected, he made 
young Roosevelt Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

After World War I, he fought 
vigorously for the League of Na- 
tions. Though only 38, the 1920 
Democratic convention picked him 
as James M. Cox’s Vice Presiden- 
tial running mate. He made more 
than 800 campaign speeches but 
he and Cox were defeated by the 
Republican Harding-Coolidge ticket 
and he began practicing law. 


STRICKEN BY PARALYSIS 

Four years later, while swim- 
ming at Campo Bello, Me., during 
a summer vacation, he became 
infected with the infantile paral- 
ysis virus. Tall, handsome, inex- 
haustibly energetic, still youthful, 
he was paralyzed from the waist 
down. Four four agonizing years, 
he fought his affliction, supported 
loyally by his wife and friends, 
and ultimately won out. His legs 
were withered, but his spirit and 
energy flamed anew. 

Just as he won this victory in 
1928, Alfred E. Smith, whom Mr. 
Roosevelt had helped into the New 
York governorship in 1920, called 
him back into politics. Mr. Roose- 
velt ran for governor to bolster 
Smith’s campaign as the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President 
against the Republican Herbert 
Hoover. Smith lost New York state 
and the nation, but Roosevelt won 
the -governorship by 25,000 votes. 
In 1930 he was re-elected by 725,- 
000 votes. With a record like that, 
he was the strongest candidate for 
the Democratic Presidential nomi- 
nation in 1932. 







Before the 1932 convention, the § 


Roosevelt-Smith friendship cooled. 
Smith, wanting the nomination 
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again, made a futile attempt tog 


“stop” his erstwhile protege and 
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The latest picture of Mr. Roosevelt to be serviced overseas was his meeting at the White 
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House with the delegates to the San Francisco Conference. Left-to-right: Rep. Sol Bloom 
(D., N. ¥.), Dean Virginia Gildersleeve of Barnard College, Sen. Tom Connally, (D., Texas), 
Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr.. Cmdr. Harold Stassen, Sen. Arthur Vandenberg 
(R. Mich.), and Rep. Charles Eaton (R., N. J.). 


disciple. In winning the nomina- 
tion, Roosevelt was aided by a new 
political friend, James A. Farley, 
who later was to break with him 
on the third-term issue. 

Roosevelt started breaking prec- 
edents even before he became 
President. To show the country 
that his affliction could not im- 
mobilize him, he flew to Chicago 
to accept the nomination. That 
was the eve of his historic tenure 
in the White House. , 

He was never happier than when 
breaking a precedent. He was the 
first to win,a third term. He was 
the first President to leave the 
country in wartime. He was the 
first President to fly. He roamed 
the world by train, battleship, au- 
tomobile and airplane. 


MAN OF ACTION 


In peace and in war, Mr. Roose- 
velt was a man of action and bat- 
tle. Most of his major domestic 
reforms required drive to put them 
across and he relished his role as 
an active war leader, which re- 
quired dangerous trips across 
oceans and continents to map 
Strategy firsthand with British 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill, 
Soviet Premier Josef Stalin and 
Chinese Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. 

Each of Mr. Roosevelt’s terms 
was filled with drama. His first, 
starting in 1933, saw his fight for 
the “forgotten man” and its suc- 
ceeded to a great extent in bring- 
ing the nation out of a deadening 
economic depression. His second 
term began with the Supreme Court 
battle in 1937—in which he tried 
unsuccessfully to increase the mem- 
bership of the court after it had 
declared several New Deal laws 
unconstitutional. Less than a year 
after he started his third term in 
1941, the nation was plunged into 
war. 

The final two years of his sec- 
ond term were the basic period 
of transition from peace to war. In 
1939 and 1940 menacing and spread- 
ing wars in Europe and Asia forced 
him to subordinate the social ob- 
jectives of the “New Deal” to a si- 
multaneous effort to maintain 
American neutrality, prepare for the 
eventuality of war, and help the 
peaceable nations that already had 
been set upon by the aggressors— 
Germany, Italy and Japan. The 
Germans went into Poland in the 
fall of 1939 after the President had 
made fruitless appeals to Germany 
and Italy “to find a peaceful and 
constructive solution of existing 
controversies.” Great Britain and 
France declared war on Sept. 3, 1939, 
and a titanic world struggle was 
on. France fell and the Germans 
and Italians took over most of Eu- 
rope by force of arms. The isola- 
tionists in this country charged 
Mr. Roosevelt was. leading the 
country into the war by sending aid 
to Britain. It was 1940—and his 
supporters said it was no time to 
leadership and he was 
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elected to his third term, defeating 
Wendell L. Willkie, the Republican 
nominee, by a popular vote of 27,- 
243,466 to 22,304,755. 

In the spring of 1940 had been 
enacted the nation’s first peace- 
time conscription act, and in Oc- 
tober millions registered with 
thousands of local draft boards 
throughout the country. 

After the election, President 
Roosevelt traded 50 World War I 
destroyers to Great Britain, which 
urgently needed them in the Battle 
of the Atlantic against German 
U-boats, for 99-year leases on Brit- 
ish-owned sites for defensive mili- 
tary bases in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. In the spring of 1941, 
Congress authorized the adminis- 
tration-proposed Lend Lease pro- 
gram which, before this country 
was brought into the war, helped 
to keep Great Britain and Soviet 
Russia fighting effectively against 
a then superior Axis enemy. 

This first year of Mr. Roosevelt's 
third term was spent largely in 
marshaling American production 
and building up the Army and 
Navy. It was in this “darkness-be- 
fore-dawn” era, when the Govern- 
ment was preparing for war while 
trying to stay out of it, that Mr. 
Roosevelt created the largest Fed- 
eral establishment in history. In- 
dustrial leaders were drafted to 
head up a gigantic production pro- 
gram. The President began dele- 
gating his power so as to have 
more freedom to plot this country’s 
international course. He held his 
“Atlantic Charter” conference 
with Prime Minister Churchill off 
the coast of Newfoundland in Au- 
gust, 1941. On ‘the British battle- 
ship Prince of Wales and the 
American cruiser Augusta, Mr. 
Roosevelt, Churchill and their 
ranking staff chiefs composed the 
brief “Charter,” an eight-point 
declaration of policy which was 
the foundation for the organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. 


ASKED WAR ON AXIS 

The “day of infamy” that 
plunged the United States into war 
came on Dec. 7, 1941, when the 
Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor. 
Germany and Italy then joined 
Japan in openly declaring war 
against the United States. The 
President asked and received war 
declarations from Congress against 
Japan, Germany and Italy within 
48 hours. Churchill rushed to 
Washington, arriving on Dec. 22 
and remaining until, mid-January. 
The United Nations declaration 
was drafted and signed. 

Churchill made another trip to 
Washington in June, 1942, shortly 
after Mr. Roosevelt had received 
Soviet Foreign Commissar V. M. 
Molotov in the White House. The 
Anglo-American staff chiefs re- 
ported that a lowland European 
invasion was impractical for the 
time being, and the decision was 
made to go into North Africa. 

The African invasion began in 
November, 1942, and shortly after 
the New Year, Mr. Roosevelt flew 
to Casablanca, which was then 
within fighter plane range of the 
Germans to meet again with 
Churchill. From that meeting came 
the Roosevelt-Churchill pledge to 
accept nothing but the “uncondi- 
tional surrender” of the Axis. 

At Casablanca the high com- 
mand of the American and British 
armed forces decided to intensify 
the Mediterranean offensive. Allied 
armies took Sicily, invaded Italy, 


and during the summer of 1943 
Italy surrendered. 

Mr. .Roosevelt and Churchill got 
together again in August, 1943, in 
Quebec and later in Washington, 
and made plans to meet again in 
Cairo and Tehran with Premier 
Josef Stalin and Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. From those four- 
power conferences held during No- 
vember and December came the 
decision to invade Western Europe 
in the spring of 1944 and Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, the Amcrican who 
commanded the invasion of French 
Africa, was named Allied comman- 
der-in-chief. 


REVOLT IN CONGRESS 


Mr. Roosevelt came home to find 
the Congress which had become 
more Republican in the mid-term 
election, in growing revolt against 
his administration’s domestic poli- 
cies. There were many complaints 
against restrictions on wages and 
prices. The President twice vetoed 
attempts by Congress to abolish 
anti-inflation food subsidies. 

The demand of the armed serv- 
ices for more than 11,000,000 men 
by mid-1944 complicated an al- 
ready existing manpower problem 
and mounting government. ex- 
penditures pointed to the pressing 
need for new revenue. Congress 
was reluctant to impose new taxes. 
Early in 1944, objecting to the 
veto of a tax bill which the admin- 
istration considered insufficient, 
Senate Majority Leader Alben W. 
Barkley, one of his oldest friends, 
resigned as Democratic leader of 
the Senate and was promptly re- 
elected by his colleagues. Congress 
as promptly enacted the tax meas- 
ure over the veto. But later, Bark- 
ley supported the President for a 
fourth term. 

Mr. Roosevelt fell ill in late 1943 
just after he got back from Te- 
heran. Physically and mentally 
tired, he was an easy victim for 
colds and sinus and bronchial irri- 
tations which continued to affect 
him during the first months of 
1944. His doctor, Vice Adm. Ross 
T. McIntire, in late March of 1944, 
put him through a painstaking 
physical examination and wrote 
this prescription: sun, salt air, and 
complete rest. The _ prescription 
was filled at Hobcaw Barony, Ber- 
nard M. Baruch’s 23,000-acre South 
Carolina estate, from April 9 to 
May 7. 

Politics occupied the President’s 
time upon his return, and in June 
and early July the pros and cons 
of the fourth term filled the air. 
He indicated his willingness to run 
and in the July convention his party 
swung eagerly behind him once 
again. It was in that convention 
that Harry S. Truman stepped into 
national prominence, and won out 
as Roosevelt’s running mate over 
Henry A. Wallace. . 

The President formally accepted 
the fourth-term nomination while 
en route to the West Coast for his 
trip to Pearl Harbor. Within a few 
days after the acceptance he was 
on the Pacific, and at Hawaii he 
met with General Douglas MacAr- 
thur and Admiral Chester W. Nim- 
itz and the Pacific war leaders, 

The campaign last summer was 
ra rousing one. The President and 
his Republican opponent, Thomas 
E. Dewey, tilted often, and sharply. 
The vote in November, which put 
him into the Presidency again, this 
time for a fourth term, gave him 
well over 24,500,000 votes to 21,200,- 
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d Congress into special 
when he co what were to be the 
session “100 days.” He took the 
United States off the gold standard 

d eventually devaluated the dol- 
to approximately 60 cents of 
: former worth. With Secretary 
1 the Treasury William ‘Woodin, 
“ business man drafted into the 
Cabinet. he charted the reopening 
of national banks. : <a 

The Agricultural Adjustmen - 
ministration with power to curtail 
crops was authorized by Congress 
in a sweeping grant of power. The 
National Recovery Administration 
yas established and soon Blue 
Fagles were in the windows of al- 
most every business concern in 
America. The Public Works Admin- 
jstration and the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration came 
jnto being to care for the needy. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority, 
fathered by Senator George Norris 
of Nebraska, became & yardstick 
for measuring power production 


costs. 
HAD PERSONAL CHARM 


rgency legislation gave Mr. 
Bm vast powers, but he liked 
to consider himself a partner of 
the people in pulling the nation up 
by its bootstraps. © 

In the forefront of all this ac- 
tivity was a smiling, gay President. 
His personal charm was magnetic 
and his warm, friendly voice was 
known to millions through his ra- 
dio personality, considered the best 
in the country. He frequently re- 

rted to the people in “fireside 
chats” from the White House. 

Business improved and some of 
the millions of unemployed found 
fobs. Thus the need for national 
unity gradually lessened and criti- 
cism of the New Deal began to be 
heard. Both the AAA and the NRA 
were attacked as representing regi- 
mentation. Relief costs were too 
high, it was said. There were court 
tests of the constitutionality of the 
NRA and AAA. Gen. Hugh John- 
son, administrator of the NRA, was 
assailed. 

On May 27, 1935, the Supreme 
Court held NRA unconstitutional 
because it carried what it consid- 
ered unwarranted grant of power 
to the Chief Executive. Mr. Roose- 
velt was forced by the decision to 
retire from his efforts to shorten 
working hours, increase wages and 
create new jobs for the time being. 

But he finally achieved his goal 
with the wage-hour act which went 
into effect in October, 1938, and 
— up under a Supreme. Court 

St. 

The President had no intention 
of retreating in the face of attacks 
through the courts. He made that 
known in his famous “horse and 
buggy” comment shortly after the 
NRA decision. He needed to meet 
medern economic and social con- 
ditions. 

After a bitter contest with big 
business on one side and the Ad- 
ministration on the other Congress 
enacted the Utility Holding Com- 
pany law with its so-called “death 
sentence” provisions to prevent 
pyramiding control by minority 
stockholders. In supporting the 
Guffy Coal Bill to re-establish a 
little NRA for the coal mining in- 
dustry, Mr. Roosevelt again served 
notice that he would not retreat, 
either under the attacks of big busi- 
hess or of the Supreme Court. 


CROP CONTROL VOIDED 


On Jan. 6, 1936, the High Court 
threw out the AAA’s compulsory 
{rop control provisions as unconsti- 
tutional. These sections were the 
keystone of the New Deal’s pregram 
10 Tehabilitate agriculture. Later 

€ processing taxes which had 
Supplied the financial life blood, 
also Were declared invalid. 
wim: Roosevelt was renominated 
ap fae > his second 

and in 
Speech he said: ictetnas, 
h I accept the commission you 
ave tendered me. I join with you. 
am enlisted for the duration of 
the war.” 

His opponent was Alfred M. Lan- 
don of Kansas and Mr. Roosevelt’s 
— vote majority was approxi- 
por | 11,000,000._Landon carried 
. y Maine and Vermont, a total 
Z ight electoral votes, the fewest 
Wilt major party candidate since 

ailam Howard Taft in 1912. 
wat President left on Nov. 18, 
the hove Buenos Aires and attended 
Peace Cus Of the Inter-American 

ty onterence. He returned on 
aed ° and became the first Pres- 
Norris to take office under the 
elimine Constitutional amendment 

; Gone, the lame duck session 
on Feb. 5, 1937, he sent a mes- 


0 Congress aski 
act w s ng for an 
six . would permit him to add 
dee ces to the Supreme Court 
did not members who were past 70 
lower cn 182. Reforms in the 

: Spek also were asked. 

Purpose is to strengthen the 


administration of. justice and to 
make it a more effective servant of 
public need,” the President told 
Congress. 

The record of the historic battle 
which followed shows that Mr. 
Roosevelt lost the “battle,” but won 
the “war.” Late in his second term 
he made it clear that his proposal 
to add six justices had been only a 
means toward the ultimate objec- 
tive of liberalizing the court which 
was achieved through the resigna- 
tions of all the conservative justices 
who had ruled repeatedly against 
New Deal laws. 

By the time his second term drew 
to gn end, he had named more jus- 
tices since any President since Taft, 
and the once dominant conservative 
bloc had been supplanted by a ma- 
jority which generally viewed the 
scene from a perspective coinciding 
with Mr. Roosevelt’s. 

But Mr. Roosevelt’s defeat in 
1937 was clear-cut and complete. 
He was attacked as never before. 
He fought back vigorously—some- 
times almost bitterly. Finally after 
weeks of Senate debate, Majority 
Leader Joseph T. Robinson in- 
formed Mr. Roosevelt that his 
plan was heading for certain de- 
feat. Seeking to save the prestige 
of the administration, Robinson 
personally sponsored a modified 
bill authorizing only two new 
justices. 

Then Robinson died suddenly and 
with him died the chance of even 
a modified form of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
original ,proposals. The President 
capitulated. On Aug. 25 he signed 
a bill dictated by his opponents. 
This measure affected only lower 
courts, except that it provided ma- 
chinery facilitating the retirement 
of Supreme Court and other federal 
jurists for age. 

Signing a bill setting up an ad- 
ministrative officer for the judiciary 
on Aug. 1, 1939, Mr. Roosevelt said 
the day was worth recording “be- 
cause it marks the final objective 
of the comprehensive proposal for 
judicial reorganization which I 
made to the Congress on Feb. 5, 
1937. 


“OBJECTIVES ACHIEVED” 

“The country is naturally con- 
cerned with the attainment of pro- 
per objectives rather than any one 
of many possible methods proposed 
for the accomplishment of the end,” 
he said. _ - 

“I call attention to the unwar- 
ranted attitude of the Supreme 
Court with reference to its exercise 
of constitutional powers. Measures 
of social and economic reform were 
being impeded or defeated by nar- 
row interpretations of the Consti- 
tution, and by the assumption on 
the part of the Supreme Court of 
legislative powers which properly 
belong to the Congress. It is true 
that the precise method which I 
recommend was not adopted, but 
the objective, as every person in 
the United States knows today, was 
achieved. The results are not even 
open to dispute. Attacks recently 
made on the Supreme Court itself 
by ultra-conservative members of 
the bar indicate how fully our 
liberal ideas have already pre- 
vailed.” 

Few Presidents were more keenly 
alert to world developments than 
was Mr. Roosevelt. As Assistant 
Secretary of Navy during the World 
War, he epitomized his feeling in 
a speech at Chatauqua, N. Y., mid- 
way in his presidency when he said 
solemnly: “I hate war.” When 
clouds of war rolled over Asia and 
Europe during 1937, 1938 and 1939, 
Mr. Roosevelt never hesitated to 
throw the full prestige of the United 
States in the balance for peace. But 
when Japan steadily closed the 
“open door” in China and Europe 
went to war in 1939, he turned to 
efforts to keep America out of the 
wars and the wars out of the 
Americas. 

During the recurring interna- 
tional crises which preceded the 
European war, Mr. Roosevelt had 
used every diplomatic device at his 
command to head off catastrophe. 
He appealed personally to Reichs- 
fuehrer Adolf Hitler of Germany 
and Premier Benito Mussolini of 
Italy to guarantee the peace of 
Europe for 10 years or a quarter of 
a century. In return for such a 
guarantee, he offered the good 
offices of this country in economic 
conversations designed to lay a 
basis for a lasting peace. 

After ‘recalling his ambassador 
to Berlin to emphasize American 
displeasure at the pogrom against 
the Jews and the use of force as 
an instrument of national policy, 
Mr. Roosevelt appealed repeatedly 
in personal messages to the rulers 
of Europe. 

He addressed a personal appeal 
to President Michael Kalinin ask- 
ing Soviet Russia to modify its de- 
mands on Finland and to respect 
its territorial and national integrity. 
He marshaled the 21 American re- 
publics behind his drive for peace, 
and sought in a round-robin appeal 





Highlights _ - 
In Life Of 


Roosevelt } 








_ 


1882—Born at Hyde Park, N. Y. 

1903—Graduated from Harvard. 

1905—Married Anna Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 

1910—Elected to New York State 
Senate. 

1913—Assistant Secretary of Navy. 

1920—Democratic Vice Presiden- 
tial candidate. 

1924—-Stricken with infantile par- 
alysis. 

1928—Elected governor of New 

York. 

1930—Re-elected governor. 

1932—Elected President. 

1933—Inaugurated New Deal. 

1936—Re-elected by 11,000,000 
plurality. 

1937—Supreme Court fight. 

1939—Appealed to world leaders 
for peace. 

1940—Elected to third term. 

1941—Framed Atlantic Charter 
with Winston Churchill. 

1941—Pearl Harbor. 

1943—Casablanca and “uncondi- 
tional surrender” confer- 
ence. 

1943—Cairo conference with 
Churchill and Chiang Kai- 

conference 


shek. 
1943—Tehran with 
Churchill and Stalin. 
1944—Elected to fourth term. 
1945—Crimea conference | with 
Churchill and Stalin. 


- unite all other peace-loving na- 
tions. 

In April, 1939, he startled the na- 
tion by leaving Warm Springs, Ga., 
with the remark “I’ll be back in 
the fall if we don’t have a war.” 
That brought a storm of criticism 
from Congressmen who asserted 
their information did not indicate 
war in Europe was either imminent 
or inevitable. When Congress met, 
Mr. Roosevelt and Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull proposed revision 
of neutrality laws to eliminate the 
embargo which barred this country 
from shipping arms to be!ligerents. 
Approved in drastically modified 
form in the House, the issue became 
the crux of a major Senate battle 
although it never reached the floor. 
In the end, the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee pigeon-holed the 
bill for the rest of the session. 

After the 76th Congress adjourned 
in August, Mr. Roosevelt accused 
his opponents in the Senate of 
gambling with the fate of America 
and of humanity. 

Mr. Roosevelt, vacationing aboard 
a cruiser off the coast of New- 
foundland, put in to Halifax, N. S., 
to receive mail, and learned of the 
non-aggression pact just concluded 
between Nazi Germany and Soviet 
Russia. He rushed back to Wash- 
ington and was at the White House 





( —\ Bin command of national policies, 


when Germany marched into Po- 
land and Britain and France de- 
clared war. He reconvened Congress 
on Sept. 21, 1939. 

“I should like to be able to offer 
the hope that the shadow over 
the world might swiftly pass,” he 
told Congress. “I cannot. The facts 
compel my stating with candor, 
that darker periods lie ahead. The 
disaster is not of our making; no 
act of ours engendered the forces 
which assault the foundations of 
civilization. Yet we find ourselves 
affected to the core; our currents 
of commerce are changing, our 
minds are filled with new prob- 
lems, our position in world affairs 
has already been altered.” 


ARMS EMBARGO LIFTED 

After some six weeks of furious 
debate, Congress approved Mr. 
Roosevelt’s program. He lifted the 
arms embargo and Britain and 
France placed large orders for air- 
planes and other armaments. He 
designated combat areas and pro- 
scribed them to American ship- 
ping. 

Mr. Roosevelt had proclaimed a 
limited state of national emer- 
gency. He instituted a Navy-Coast 
Guard neutrality patrol of coastal 
waters, added to the manpower of 
the Army, Navy and Marine Corps, 
recommissioned World War de- 
stroyers, and added personnel to 
the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion for counter-espionage and 
anti-sabotage drives. Late in 1939, 
he sent Congress a 273,000,000 dol- 
lar deficiency estimate to pay for 
these extraordinary precautions. 

The Navy was in the midst of 
the greatest building program of 
its peacetime history. Mr. Roose- 
velt at the outset of the New Deal 
had launched the Navy on a tre- 
mendous program. The regular 
army-navy budget for the 1940 fis- 
cal year, approved by Congress be- 
fore the European war was even 
envisaged, called for expenditures 
of 1,760,000,000, dollars of which 1,- 
000,000,000 dollars was for the 
Navy's “first line of defense.” In 
November, 1939, he said at Warm 
Springs, Ga., that even this pro- 
gram would not be sufficient to 
guard America. 

In contrast to the “political hon- 
eymoon” of the “100 days” at the 
outset of his administration, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s second term was 
marked by great political battles 
between Mr. Roosevelt and his en- 
tourage of “liberals” and the old- 
time conservative Democrats who 
largely controlled Congress. 

This division exploded in 1938 in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s “purge” directed 
against his conservative opponents 
at the polls. It failed and the fail- 
ure was reflected in steadily in- 
creasing hostility in Oongress to 
his key measures. 


SENATORS RE-ELECTED 


Mr. Roosevelt personally 
vened in Democratic primaries to 


prevent the renomination of Sena-'! 


tors Walter F. George of Georgia, 
Ellison D. Smith of South Caro- 
lina, and Millard F. Tydings of 
Maryland; and against Rep. John 


J. O'Connor of New York, Chair- 


inter- | 


He Defied Iliness, Shaped World Destiny 





man of the House Rules Commit- 
tee. He unseated O'Connor, but 
George, Smith and Tydings werg 
renominated and re-elected. 

During this period, Mr. Roose- 
velt worked steadily reorganizing 
the Federal Government. Defeated 
by the House in a previous effort 
to get authorization to reorganize, 
he had calmly renewed pressure 
for authorization in the 76th Con- 
gress and got it in an act approved 
April 3, 1939. 

Because of his physical handi- 
cap, Mr. Roosevelt had all sorts C% 
advisers. He used their eyes an# 
legs and experience. In the White: 
House, he surrounded himself wit 
experts. At the head of the list & 
the early days was Louis McHenry 
Howe, a friend for 25 years. M 
Roosevelt named him Presidentia 
secretary when he took office. Il 
for more than a year, Howe died 
April 18, 1936. 

College professors formed thé 
famous “brain trust,” so named by 
a newspaper man. Some of thesé 
men were spectacular th-nselves, 
As the years passed by, their ranks 
were decimated by resignations, 
some returning to their classrooms 
while others took positions with 
business organizations 

Late in 1939, Presidential Sec- 
retary Stephen T. Early, in dis- 
closing the details of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s “streamlining” of the exec- 
utive department, commented that 
the reorganization order appeared 
to mean that the “brain trust” no 
longer existed. The President’~ 
ranking wartime advisers were 
Harry Hopkins, James F. Byrnes 
and Adm. William D. Leahy, his 
personal chief of staff. 


MARRIED DISTANT COUSIN 

Mr. Roosevelt weighed 10 pounds 
when he was born, the son oa 
James and Sara Delano Roosevelt. 
His mother was a fomous beauty 
of New York society and was a 
kinswoman of the socially promi- 
nent and wealthy Astor family. 
His father was prominent in the 
railroad world. 

His early education was obtained 
from tutors and his parents. At 
14, he was sent from his fireside 


classroom to Groton school for 
boys, a fashionable preparatory 
school in Groton, Mass. He was 
graduated with honors. Then he 
went to Harvard and completed 
the four-year course in three 
years. Yet he found time for ath- 
letics and edited the Harvard 
Crimson. From Harvard he went 


to Columbia Law School, after- 
ward taking the examination for 
admission to the bar and passing 
with high marks. 

For his bride, he chose another 
Roosevelt—a distant cousin—Anna 
Eleanor, daughter of Elliott Roose- 
velt, youngest brother of President 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

They were married in New York 
City in 1905 on St. Patrick's Day. 
“Uncle Ted” came up from the 
White House in Washington to 
give the bride away—and to wit- 
ness a parade of the Irish. 


They had six children —Anna, 
James, Elliott, John and Frank- 
lin, Jr. Their first born, a_ boy, 


died in infancy. 





Truman, Veteran Of World War 1, 
Rose To National Fame In Decade 


(Continued from page 3) 


It pounded away at shortage after 
shortage—aluminum, rubber, zinc, 
lead, steel, manpower; helped force 
the President to abolish OPM 
(Office of Production Management) 
and forced the Navy to abandon 
outmoded landing ships.” 

Senator Truman, according to the 
Associated Press, undertook his as- 
signment as chairman of the com- 
mittee which he sponsored “with 
great vigor.” 

“A few months after the attack 
on Pearl Harbor,” the news agency 
reported, Senator Truman “issued 
a startling and documented report 
charging millions of dollars had 
been wasted in war contracts. He 
directed a broadside at the dollar- 
a-year men then directing much 
of the war prenaration program, 
charging many of them were still 
on private payrolls and in some 
cases actually were working as lob- 
byists. Subsequently the war pro- 
duction direction was concentrated 
under one man and the Truman 
Committee, which had begun in a 
small way, wound up investigating 
almost every phase of war admin- 
istration.” 

President Truman’s career, like 
that of so many successful Ameri- 
cans, has been full of ups and 
downs. . 

Born on May 8, 1884 of Scotch, 
Irish and Dutch stock, on a farm 








near Lamar, Mo., President Truman 
was graduated from the Independ- 
ence, Mo., High School in 1901. He 
sought an appointment to West 
Point but weak eyes frustrated this 
desire. He worked as a railroad 
timekeeper, wrapped papers for a 
Kansas City newspaper and clerked 
in a bank during the next four 
years. Then he returned to his fam- 
ily’s farm in rural Jackson County 
which he was running when World 
War I broke out. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
' 


tined to become Président looked 
like a natural to the shrewd Pen- 
dergast lieutenants and an appoint- 


, ment as Overseer of Highways for 


A member of the Missouri Na- | 


tional Guard since 1905, he sailed 
for France as a second lieutenant 
of field artillery. He returned with 
the golden leaves of a major and a 


ten-gallon, four-foot-tall loving cup, | 


the gift of men who worked under 
him and bought from the proceeds 
of “cuts” from the crap games on 
the homeward-bound troop trans- 
port. His first act after demobiliza- 
tion (as will be that of so many 
of the GI Joes of this war) was to 
marry his childhood sweetheart, 
Beth Wallace. Then he pooled all 
his available capital with that of 
a buddy and opened a haberdashery 
in Kansas City. The opening was a 
sensation and servicemen miade the 
store their hangout, but sales fell 
off and the store was forced to 
close. 

With his farm background, war 
record, Baptist upbringing and 
Masonic connections, the man des- 





Jackson County was arranged. Tie 
political bosses decided they had 
made a good choice and the next 
year, Overseer Truman was nom- 
inated for and elected to the County 
Court for Jackson County—a body 
similar to the Board of County 
Commissioners in many states. 
There was no requirement in Mis- 
souri that a member of the Court 
be an attorney, but the new judge 
“allowed as how knowing a little 


law wouldn’t hurt” and enrolled in 
the Kansas City Law College, study- 
ing there for two vears. He was 
defeated for reelecticn in i924 but 
was returned as presiding judge of 


the County Court in 1926, a posi- 
tion he held until he entered the 
Senate in 1934. 

At the outbreak of the present 
war he held a reserve commission 
as a colonel in the artillery and 
tried to get assigned to active duty, 
but the Army rejected him. He 
still operates the family farm back 
in Jackson County but lives in a 
gabled 14-room house in Independ- 
ence with his wife and 20-year-old 
daughter, Mary Margaret. An ac- 
complished pianist, he favors Cho- 
pin. For relaxation, he reads all 
the books he can lay his hands on 
about the Civil War. : 
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' THE STARS AND STRIPES 


Hitler Orders More ‘Last Ditch’ Unit 





Tighten Berlin Defense,- 
Enemy Radio Declares 


-_ 


a 





LONDON, April 12—As the 


grew desperate, Adolf Hitler yesterday ordered the formation of 


still another new corps of “last 


be to attack Allied tank spearheads advancing on Berlin, accord- 


ing to enemy propagandists. 


The corps will be known as the “Adolf Hitler Volunteer Corps.” 
It will be limited. Each rural district will submit names of four 
or at most five “volunteers.” These “volunteers” have been asked 


Third Reich’s military situation 
ditch” defenders whose duty will 





to act “at the hour of extreme* 


danger which threatens our 
homeland.” Their job, according 
to the official announcement, is 
“to beat the enemy wherever he 
is met.” 

While the Germans were being 
exhorted to make new efforts to 
defend Hitler’s shrinking Reich, 
Nazi big-shots were taking off on 
missions that led them to tempo- 
rarily safer areas. 

Karl Kaufmann, Reich Commis- 
stoner for Sea Shipping and Gaul- 
eiter of Hamburg, has transferred 
his office from Hamburg to Oslo in 
Norway. The shift of this office 
controlling Germany’s merchant 
marine has been announced in a 


special broadcast to “German sea-| - 


men in the Norwegian area.” The 
people of Hamburg have not been 
told of their Gauleiter’s departure. 


SPECIAL MISSION 


Another report tells of a trip by 
Arthur Seyss-Inquart to Norway on 
a special mission for Hitler. Ac- 
cording to a Swedish source, re- 
ported by Associated Press, Seyss- 
Inquart’s job is to check on morale 
and preparations for the much- 
advertised Nazi stand in the 
mountain fortresses of Norway. 
Seyss-Inquart was one of Hitler's 
prize hatchetmen in taking over 
Austria. 

There is no question, however, 
but that officials are moving out of 
Berlin to the south. The Swiss radio 
reported today that a number of 
foreign legations in the German 
capital, including Switzerland's, 
have transferred their offices to 
Tegernsee in south Bavaria. Some 
members of the Swiss legation have 
stayed on in Berlin. 

The talk of refugees has led to a 
rumor that some Nazis may seek 
asylum in the independent princi- 
pality of Liechtenstein on the 
Swiss-Austrian frontier, according 
to an AP report. Paris heard a re- 
port that a number of important 
political prisoners—like Leon Blum 
and Edouard Daladier, former 
French premiers—have been moved 
into Austria near the Liechtenstein 
grea. 


POST IN CHAOS 


German postal communications 
are in chaos, according to an order 
broadcast by the Reich’s Postmaster 
General. He commanded that “ci- 
villian mail and especially letters 
from the front should be delivered 
at any cost and by any means or 
transport available.” 

From neutral countries there came 
reports of hunger demonstrations in 
towns and villages of Germany. The 
Moscow radio said that the break- 
down of Nazi administration has led 
to deterioration of German health 
and a rise in the danger of ept- 
demics. 

The once rich Ruhr Valley, where 
fanatical Nazi troops are holding out 
in some cities, is glowing like a 
giant torch, according to a United 
Press report. Roofs and houses are 
burning over the basements where 
SS units are fighting a desperate 
rearguard action. . 





Russia, Eyes On Japan, 
Renovates Pacific Fleet 


LONDON, April 12 (AP)—Rus- 
sia, which last week denounced its 
neutrality pact with Japan, has ex- 
tensively renovated its Pacific 
Fleet, the Moscow radio disclosed 
today. i 

The disclosure was made in an an-} 
nouncement of orders and medals 
awarded to shipyard personnel at 
the naval base of Petropaviovsk on 
Kamchatka Peninsula. 


Kraut PWs Strike 


BELLE GLADE, Fla., April 12 
(AP)—Two hundred and five Ger- 
man prisoners employed in a bean 
cannery staged a two-day strike 
when their allotment of cigarettes 
didn’t arrive on time. They were 





destroyed on the ground. Official 
compilations showed that during the 
seven days, April 3 to 10, Allied Air 
Forces from the west have destroyed 
and damaged 1,738 German planes, 








Nazi Warship Sunk 
In Bombing Of Kiel 


LONDON, April 12—Air recon- 
naissance showed today that the 
German pocket battleship, Admi- 
ral Scheer, had been sunk Monday 
night in an RAF bombing of Kiel. 

The ship, listed as having a 
10,000-ton displacement, was re- 
ported to be equivalent to an ex- 
ceptionally powerful armored 
cruiser. It was launched in 1933. 
Since the beginning of the war it 
had wae in many attacks 
against Allied ships in the North 
Sea. 








Himmler Threatens 
Death For Failures 


LONDON, April 12 (UP)—The 
text of what purported to be a 
decree signed by Heinrich Himmler, 
threatened death to every German 
responsible for the defense of any 
town or village who fails in “this 
self-evident national duty,” was 
broadcast by the Berlin radio today. 
Himmler is supposed to have or- 
dered that “every town and every 
village will be defended and held 
by all means available.” 

“Every German responsible for 
the defense of a place who falls 
short of this self-evident national 
duty will lose his life and honor,” 
he was quoted by the enemy radio. 
“The enemy attempts by mis- 
leading statements to trick the pop- 
ulations of German towns and vil- 
lages into surrender,” the Gestapo 
chief continued, according to the 
Berlin source. “By swift tank spear- 
head advances, the enemy attempts 
to intimidate the German popula- 
tion with the threat of shelling their 
homesteads to rubble with artillery 
or tank fire unless they surrender.” 
Any German commander or pub- 
lic official, in charge of a town, 
offering a white flag to the Allies 
could be summarily executed under 
this decree, it is represented. 





61 German Planes Taken 
In 9th Army’s Mad Dash 


SHAEFP, April 12—Sixty-one Ger- 
man planes abandoned for lack of 
gasoline were captured by the U. S. 
9th Army yesterday when tanks of 
the 2nd Armored Division moved 
onto an airfield south of Brunswick. 
Among the aircraft, pee de- 
stroyed, were 57 Messerschmitts and 
four Junkers. 
Observers here believed that lack 
of gasoline was resulting in a tre- 
mendous number of planes being 








SAME SHOW, 





“And now you will memorize 
never was a party member.’” 





NEW NUMBER 


in Russian and in English—T 
(By Eric Godal in PM) 





Russia, Yugoslavia Sign 


25-Year Pact Of Alliance 





LONDON, April 12 (UP)—A 25-year pact of alliance between 
the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia was signed today by the Russian 
Foreign Commissar, V. M. Molotov, and Marshal Josip Tito, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by Moscow radio. 

The pact provides continuance of mutual aid in military 
and other spheres by all means at their disposal of the two 





Gen. Franco Breaks 
Spain-Japan Tie-Up 


MADRID, Spain, April 12 (UP)— 
Spain has broken diplomatic rela- 
tions with Japan because of what 
the Spanish Government called 
Japanese brutality to Spanish citi- 
zens in the Philippines, it was an- 
nounced in Madrid today. 

The Spanish Government has al- 
ready submitted claims for loss of 
life and damage. 

The decision was announced after 
a cabinet meeting presided over by 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco. It 
was the first break by the Spanish 
Government with any of the Axis 
powers. 

The announcement said that the 
Government had acted after care- 
ful study of the reports said to re- 
veal that the Japs had stormed the 
Spanish consulate in Manila, mur- 
dering consulate officials, religious 
leaders and others. 








NO BRITISH INFLUENCE 
LONDON, April 12—Foreign Sec- 
retary Anthony Eden said yesterday 
in the House of Commons that 
“whether or not to declare war 
against Japan is a matter entirely 
for the Spanish Government.” Eden 


added that the British Government 
had no intention of attempting to 





1,141 of them on the ground. 


mations until the end of the 
struggle. 

Ald in the military sphere is also 
provided in the event of an attack 
by Germany at any time in the 
future. 

Each nation declares it will par- 
ticipate in the closest collaboration 
in all international activities di- 
rected toward securing peace and 
security and that neither will enter 
into coalitions directed against the 
other contracting party. 

The nations will act in a spirit 
of friendship and collaboration for 
Strengthening cultural and eco- 
nomic relations after the war. 

The pact will ay remain 
valid for 20 years and will continue 
for five years more unless de- 
nounced. 


State Department Tells 
Jap Relief Ship Sinking 


WASHINGTON, April 12 — The 
State Department announced to- 
night that the Navy Department 
has been informed that the Awa 
Maru, Japanese relief ship travel- 
ing under Allied safe conduct, was 
sunk by submarine action around 
midnight on April 1, Reuter’s re- 
po! 


The sinking occurred at a point 
approximately 40 miles from the 
estimated scheduled position of the 
Awa Maru, which was returning to 
Japan after having delivered relief 
supplies for Allied internees and 
prisoners in Formosa, Hong Kong, 








influence the Spanish decision. 


Saigon, Singapore and the Nether- 
lands Indies. 


Hitler And Company 


Murdering Ger 
To Delay Ove be 


By BOYD LEwis 
United Press War Corre. 
PARIS, April 12—Nobody 
here expects Hitler or Himmler 


Those men know they are » 
to die anyway, so they are saons 
ing the entire German natiga ; 
the slaughter of total war ip , 
to postpone their inevitable eng 

Take a good look at your 
war map and see where the ty 
est fighting is going on today 
is not west of Berlin, 

It is not in the central , 
where Lt. Gen. George S. Patigs 
tanks are again rolling on gp 
that the enemy doesn’t know 
the spearheads are. 

No, the toughest fightin; { 
being waged on the irregular 
opposing the U. S. 7th Army f 
Schweinfurt to the Black 
Defense is so stiff here that 
Gen. Alexander M. Patch had 
withdraw the 10th Armored D 
sion from the Crailsheim ¢o 
southwest of Nuremberg. 


12TH STALLED 


The 12th Division is still g 
a few miles down the road { 
Wurzburg toward Nuremberg, whi 
fanatic German troopers are figh 
ing for every shell-blasted hy 
inside Schweinfurt and Heilbry 

Why? Because these places ar 
on the roads that lead into & 
many’s southern redoubt. 

The unnatural quiet in Berlin 
this vicious defense in the south 
dicate that Hitler and Him 
have already holed-up in 
bombproof mountain fortress, m 
paring to go underground ply 
cally and politically. 

Reliable information indie 
that the Nazis began stocking ¢ 
southern rédoubt months ago. 
now they must have vast um 
ground stores of food, gasoline 
ammunition. 

They also have mountainside 
plane hangers, synthetic oil p 
and ammunition factories suffic 
to support possibly scores of th 
sands of troops indefinitely, 
That's why this end-of-the- 
stuff gets a wry reaction here. 
We can break German resista 
before next summer if the pres 
pace is continued, but it is a 
ceivable that the war might 
tinue in southern Germany beyu 
next summer. 


France To Occupy: 
Part Of Germ 


LONDON, April 12 (AP)— 
has been allowed a share in™ 
pation of Germany under plat 
the Four Power European ¥ 
mission of which she recently 
came a member. 

The arrangement would 
to be more of a bilateral agree 
between Britain and France 
than a joint plan for carvilt 
a@ separate district for French ¢ 
trol. 
An authoritative source Iv 
that a separate Control Comms 
with a separate zone of occupit 
would be set up for Austria, ¥ 
will be separated from oq 
after victory. The Austrian 
trol Commissions will function 
dependently of one created for 











WORK ON THE JAP 
GROUND FORCES.« 
OVER ons 











put on a bread-and-water diet and 
agreed to return to work. 


(Courtesy Chi. Trib.-New York News Syndicate, Inc. distributed thru ONS) 











SLAM IT TO ‘EM, SNAKE! ¥ 
CLOBBER ‘EM, CHARLIE 
‘AND DAN! Pour IT ON! J 





many. 
By CANI 
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tchell Bombers’ 
it, Dar Hutchins Out 
0f Cairo Court Play 


By Sgt. ED NIXON 
— oe ri} are Tri 
O, Egypt, AP - 
— basketball championship, 
teams from MTOUSA, 
snvolv viddle East and the Persian 
ee emnand, opens here tonight 
ith the 21st Aviation Engineer 
ylidozers and the 32lst Bomb 
soup Mitchell Bombers drawing a 

» in the first round. 

The Mediterranean entries will 
. their first action on Friday 
night when they play the winners 
f the opening night’s games. The 
puiidozers will — winner 
vtween Camp Huckstep, runnerup 
weer MET finals and the Awaz, 
nird place team in the Persian Gulf 
layoffs. The Mitchell Bombers will 
» against the victor in the Camp 
tterbury-Payne Field battle. Payne 
dis the A-MET champion while 
ramp Atterbury was second in the 
c championships. The PGC 
hampion did not accept the Cairo 
vitation, going instead to Italy 
mg with the PGC boxing team 
through a prior booking arrange- 


ent. 
The Bulldozers and Mitchell 
nombers continued to rule favorites 
n that order although the hopes 
the Bombers suffered a setback 
ith the announcement that Lt. 
Nar Hutchins, ace center, would be 
able to see any action during the 
ournament. Hutchins was bothered 
uring the MTOUSA finals in 
Florence by a ruptured vein in his 
ight leg and doctors here advised 
him to forego playing. Capt. Sam 
Post will take over Hutchins’ duties 
t center while F-O Bob Carr will 
ake care of Post’s guard position. 
Dther Bomber starters will be Lt. 
Ward Williams, Pvt. Steve Wojnolo- 
yicz and Capt. Ed Rigler. 
The Bulldozers will stick with the 
ame lineup that won them the 
editerranean championship, M- 
Bet. George Morris, Ist Sgt. Joe 
Sokol, Cpl. Vince Murray and Pvts. 
Paul Herman and Bob McQuillen. 
l are in top condition and seem- 
gly ready to whip through a week 
Mt the same whirlwind play that 
proved too much for the Bombers in 
orence. 
The tournament here is a round 
obin affair with each team meet- 
ng every other team at least once. 
The plan now is to play two games 
night with next Tuesday night 
open date. 


Derby Blanks In Mail 
Despite Ban On Racing 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 12 
ANS) — Churchill Downs race 
ck went ahead with plans to 
hold the Kentucky Derby should 
he ban on racing be lifted by the 
ar Mobilization Director. Entry 
blanks were forwarded to horse- 
hen today and while dates were 
acking all other conditions, includ- 
ng the added money, were listed. 
whe Derby will have an added 
alue of 75,000 dollars and a gold 
rophy will be presented to the 
inning owner as is the custom. 
Each blank contained a notice 
ened by Col. Matt Winn explain- 
® that they were mailed out in 
der to be ready to proceed with 
¢ meeting if and when the Gov- 
Ty approves. i t's decided 
0 e race, 
ill be refunded. a 


New lowa Coach 


rowa CITY, April 12 (ANS)— 
‘Ut (Bud) Boeringer, former 
“t center at Notre Dame, has 
“ h &ppointed line coach at Iowa. 
~4 formal approval by the uni- 
. y authorities and the state 
- _ needed before he will go 
: ny to assist Clem Crowe with 
0s pe Played at Notre Dame in 
~ Ceringer formerly was line 
at Detroit University. 


METRO MAKES 


MACK MERRY 





RUSSIAN MAY BF 
VO OWE CW 
WAVGE AIS OPUW/OW 
OF HIS OWN FIELOWS 


—-= 
A? New steotures 





Joe Louis Seventh 
On Sharkey’s List 


BOSTON, April 12 (ANS)—Jack 
Sharkey, former world heavyweight 
champion, says that Jack Dempsey 
was a better fighter than Joe Louis 
and if anyone should know it’s 
Sharkey, who was cooled by each 
of these gents. Sharkey went seven 
rounds before Dempsey’s right cross 
chilled him and Louis knocked him 
out in three rounds. 

While the Louis-Dempsey argu- 
ment is an old one with every man 

entitled to his 
own opinion, it is 
strange to note 
some of the fight- 
ers Sharkey put 
ahead of the 
present champ 
who ranks only 
seventh on his list 
of his ten top op- 
ponents. 

“The best I met 
in order,” Shar- 
key said, “were 

SHARKEY Jack Dempsey, 
Harry Wills, Tommy Loughran, 
Young Stribling, Mike McTigue, 
Max Schmeling, Joe Louis, Jimmy 
Maloney, Jack Delaney and George 
Godfrey.” 

Sharkey added: “Let Mister Louis 
fight men of that caliber.” 


Boxing Sunday 


SIENA, April 12—The 12th Air 
Force Service Command boxing 
team under the direction of Sgt. Al 
Weisberger will be hosts to the 92nd 
Division leather tossers in a series 
of bouts here Sunday afternoon in 
the 12th AFSC stadium. First scrap 
goes on promptly at 3 PM and ad- 
mission is free to Allied servicemen. 


FIGHT RESULTS 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Johnny Green, 146, 
Lackawanna, N. Y., outpointed Jackie 
Wilson, 144, Los Angeles, (10). 
HARTFORD, Conn—Rudy Richard- 
son, 162, outpointed Charles Nuttingly, 
160, Holyoke, Mass., (10). 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Jimmy Mulli- 
gan, 168, Boston, knocked out Bob 
Wade, 165, Newark, N. J., (1). 

NEW BEDFORD, Mass.—Pat Demers, 
132, Brockton, Mass., outpointed John- 
ny Cool, 134, Worcester, Mass., (10). 
NEW YORK — Henry Jordan, 145, 
Philadelphia, outpointed Jimmy Fior- 

















ello, 156, Brooklyn, (8). 








Schmeling Said Held 
In Nazi Prison Cage 


WITH THE U. S. 9TH ARMY, 
April 12—Max Schmeling, former 
world heavyweight boxing cham- 
pion and the only man to win the 
title while flat on his back, is 
confined in a German Army de- 
Serters’ prison camp. 

Schmeling was arrested on or- 
ders of the Nazi party and sent to 
@ camp at Papenburg near Bree 
men according to reports and as a 
result of bad fcod and harsh 
treatment is but a shell of his 
former self. 


Alumni Forced His 
Discharge -- Allison 


BERKELEY, Calif. April 12 
(ANS)—Pressure from disgruntled 
alumni was the reason for his dis- 
charge as California University’s 
head football coach, Stub Allison 
gharged today. 

Allison’s release was voted by the 
student body’s executive commit- 
tee after conferences with the fac- 
ulty. He had been coach at Cali- 
fornia for ten years. 

“I didn’t resign, I was fired,” Alli- 
son said. “I am content to let it 
stand that way on the record.” 
He added that he had been asked 
to resign but refused. 

An exponent of fundamental 
football, Allison had been accused 
by some critics as lacking in offen- 
sive imagination in the face of the 
T-formation and the man-in- 
motion style of play which was em- 
ployed by all of California’s oppon- 
ents this past season. 





Kurland’s Successor? 


WASHINGTON, April 12 (ANS)— 
Hank Iba, coach of the national 


‘champion Oklahoma Aggies’ basket- 


ball team, said today that he would 
have a 7-foot, 4-inch player next 
year. The Aggies’ successes this 
season were attributable largely to 
7-foot Bob Kurland, their high- 
scoring center. Iba declined to 
identify his new man, but said: “If 


he doesn’t fall all over himself he; the 


Giants, Brave 


s, Brownies 


Win In City Series Tests 





BROOKLYN, April 12 (ANS) 


10,000 fans and netted 27,409 


at 6-all. Ernie Lombardi and 


—Three runs in the lith inning 


gave the New York Giants a 9-7 triumph over the Brooklyn 
Dodgers here yesterday in a Red Cross game which attracted 


dollars. The Dodgers knocked 


Harry Feldman from the mound in the 9th to tie the score 


Phil Weintraub homered for 





Basebalf Standings 


PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE 
w. Pct. 


583 
500 
San Diego 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Hollywood 

Tuesday Night’s Scores 
Seattle 4, Hollywood 3. 
San Francisco 6, Portland 3. 
Oakland 2, San Diego 1. 
Sacramento 3, Los Angeles 6. 


Purdue's Isbell Tops 
In Passing -- Hutson 


ROME, April 12—When Don Hut- 
son, the peerless Green Bay Packer 
end, stepped up to receive the Na- 
tional Footbail League’s Most Valu- 
able Player trophy two years ago 
he said, “I owe my success to the 
greatest forward passer of all time, 
Cecil Isbell.” Coming from the 
player who holds more pass receiv- 
ing records than anybody in gridiron 
history, that statement carried 
some weight. Particularly as an- 
other pretty good tosser, Sammy 

Baugh, was stand- 
ing at Hutson’s 
elbow, watching 
the preliminaries 
to the Washing- 
ton Redskins- 
College All-Star 
game. 

Isbell, another 
of Texas’ grid 
greats, is  cur- 
rently handling 
the football in- 
struction at the 
first of six two- 

ISBELL week classes at 
the Central Sports School at the 
U. S. Army Rest Center here. He 
is on leave of absence from Purdue 
University as head coach of the 
Boilermaker eleven. They broke 
even last year after an unbeaten 
season in °43 when Isbell was back- 
field coach. 

The big redhead was twice All- 
Western Conference and once All- 
America at Purdue, the Most Valu- 
able Player in the 1938 pro-college 
all-star game and won all-league 
honors three of the five seasons he 
played with the Green Bay Packers 
and helped Hutson to his numerous 
records. 


(Sixth of thumbnail sketches on 
Sports School instructors. 





DeMar Too Busy, Picks 
Kelly To Win Marathon 


BOSTON, April 12 (ANS)—Clar- 
ence DeMar who’s won the Boston 
Marathon seven times, will be just 
too busy to compete this year but 
has picked Johnny Kelly, two-time 
winner, to make it number three 
in the 49th renewal of the colorful 
race April 19. 

“I get only four or five hours 
sleep a day,” said the 57-year-old 
runner. “I work 37 and a half hours 
a week for a Boston newspaper, 
28 hours a week in a war plant, 
teach printing two evenings per 
week and run a farm.” 

Although he hasn’t run in a 
marathon since 1943, DeMar in- 
tends to run shorter races in the 





43 and °44 to Set. Gerard Cote of 
Canadian Army who's now 


might be able to do us some good.” overseas. 





(Courtesy of King Features, 


distributed through CNS) 


By CHIC YOUNG 
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—+the Giants, the latter with the 


bases loaded. 


Braves 3, Red Sex 1 
BOSTON, April 12—The Boston 


.750 
.667 | Braves’ battery of Al Javery and 


Phil Masi combined pitching and 
hitting to defeat the Red Sox, 3-1, 
in the opening game of the city 
series. Masi’s single scored the de- 
ciding runs in the seventh while 
Javery held the Sox to five scat- 
tered hits. Rex Cecil went the route 
for the Bosox, giving up eight 
safeties, one a homer by Tommy 
Holmes in the first inning. 


Browns 10, Cards 3 


ST. LOUIS, April 12—The Browns 
battered Bud Byerly for 13 hits to 
de: sat the Cardinals, 10-3 and take 
a 3-1 lead in the city series. The 
game was haled in the sixth by 
rain. George McQuinn and Don 
Gutteridge hit homers for th. 
Browns while Pete Gray collected 
a pair of singles. 


Bainbridge 18, Nats 7 


BAINBRIDGE, Md., April 12— 
The Bainbridge Sailors sent 17 men 
to bat and scored 12 runs in a tre- 





mendous fifth inning against the 
|Washington Senators here yester- 
iday and went on to win, 18-7. The 
ibig inning was featured by Eddie 
|Miksis’ triple with the bases loaded. 


‘Detroit 7, Chisox 2 


| TERRE HAUTE, Ind., April 12— 
Hal Newhouser held the Chicago 
White Sox to eight hits as the 
|Detroit Tigers captured the decid- | 
jing game of the five-game series, 
|7-2. Wally Moses, star outfielder of 
ithe Chisox, will be inducted into 
the Army Saturday after being 
|previously rejected and classified 
4-F. 


\A’s 15, Toronto 1 


FREDERICK, Md., Apri! 12—The 
|Philadelphia Athletics pounded 
jthree hurlers for 17 hits to defeat 
Toronto (IL), 15-1. Russ Christo- 
;pher and Jess Flores allowed only 
three hits. 


\Phillies 5, Orioles 4 

ABERDEEN. Md., April 12— 
| Outfielder Nick Goulish’s third 
single of the afternoon helved the 
{Philadelphia Phillies to a 5-4 vic- 
|tory over the Baltimore (IL) Orioles 
|here yesterday in 11 innings. Charlie 
|Sproull and Vernon Kennedy hurled 
for the Phils. 


| oenmemnemenes 


'Pirates 18, Wright 5 


MUNCIE, Ind, April 12 — The 
Pittsburgh Pirates scored in every 
inning but the 3th and swamped 
Wright Field, 18-5. The Pirates 
made 17 hits and the soldiers kicked 
in with eight errors. 


” 


Yankees 8, Newark 2 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., April 12— 
The New York Yankees brought 
itheir exhibition same record up to 
lthe .500 mark by defeating Newark 
(IL), 8-2. Nick Etten’s big bat 
helped the Yankees while Floyd 
Bevens and Steve Roser held the 
minor leaguers to eight hits. 


Tribe 15, Indians 3 
INDIANAPOLIS. Ind., April 12— 
Two big innings helved Cleveland to 
a 15-3 triumph over the Indianapolis 
(AA) Indians as the Tribe scored 
i seven runs in the second inning and 
five in the ninth. Al Smith and Ed 
|Kleiman hurled for the major 





future. Kelly finished second in °40./ leaguers. 


Chicago Fans Still Go 
For Their Black Hawks 


CHICAGO, April 12 (AP) — 
There’s no fathoming the temper 
of a Chicago hockey fan. Last 
year, with the Black Hawks in the 
thick of the National Hockey 
‘League pennant fight, 356,943 fans 
‘paid to watch 25 games. 
| The past season, with the Hawks 
floundering about in last place un- 
til the last two weeks of the 
schedule, 347,777 or only 9,166 less, 
paid to watch them. 

And already, the Black Hawks 
front office has orders for more 
than 1,000 season tickets for next 
year. 
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Yanks Pour Across Elbe Rive; 
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Ist 25 Miles From Leipzig; 
‘3rd Gains 46 In 24 Hours 





. 
SHAEF, April 12—Yanks of the U. S. 9th Army poured tonight 
across the Elbe River, last water barrier blocking the way to Berlin. 
The U. S. lst Army, maintaining the pace and power of its 
-drive, gathered up a number of towns today and seized Naum- 
burg, only 25 miles west of Leipzig. At Naumburg, Lt. Gen.“Court- 


ney Hodges’ men were about 
Koniev’s 1st Ukrainian Armies. 


115 miles from Marshal Ivan 


Though there was a blackout on just where the U. S. 3rd 
Army was, the Associated Press said tonight it had smashed 
forward 46 miles in 24 hours and was overrunning the heart of 
Germany in an almost unchallenged surge surpassing yester- 





day’s drive by the 9th Army. If¢#— 


tanks drove due east from last 
reported positions near Erfurt 
it meant they were within 14 
miles from Leipzig and about 85 
from the Russians at Cottbus. 

Lt. Gen. George S. Patton’s 80th 
Division accepted the surrender of 
Weimar, birthplace of the German 
Republic in 1919, without a shot 
being fired, the AP said. Coburg, 
60 miles north of Nuremberg, was 
also captured. The Nazi commander 
there had changed his mind about 
saying “No” to a surrender ulti- 
matum when U. S. Thunderbolts 
circled the city for bombing. 


CELLE TAKEN 

Capture of Celle, 20 miles north 
of Hanover, by the British 2nd 
Army was announced here today. 
Armored columns of the 2nd were 
advancing southwest of Bremen, 
apparently aiming at cutting the 
western approaches to that city. 
Another unit of the 2nd_ took 
Quackenbruck and pushed two 
miles farther northeast against 

_ light resistance. 

The 2nd Armored Division, first 
to reach the Elbe, had a firm grip 
on bridgeheads across the Elbe in 
the vicinity of Magdeberg and 9th 
Army patrols were probably operat- 
ing less than 50 miles of Berlin, 
dispatches indicated. 

The exact point reached on the 
Elbe was not disclosed. Last night, 
Reuter’s reported that spearheads 
had reached the river east of Wol- 
mirstedt, seven ‘miles north of 
Magdeberg. Today ib. appeared that 
Wolmirstedt had been confused with 
Wulferstedt, a.town captured by the 
Sth about 20 miles southwest of 
Magdeberg. A German broadcast 
said American columns had reached 
Schoenbeck on the Elbe, 10 miles 
south of Magdeberg. 


57 MILES TO GO 


Associated Press said the 9th 
Army now may be only 57 miles of 
the Nazi capital, while estimates of 
the gap between U. S. and Russian 
lines varied between 100 and 125 
miles, depending on the exact loca- 
on ot the 9th Army’s Elbe bridge- 

ead. 

The 9th, in its sensational dash 
to the Elbe and to the lead in the 
Allied drive to Berlin, by-passed the 
German city of Brunswick and 
broke through stiff resistance near 
the steel factory belonging to Her- 
mann Goering, Nazi air chief. The 
9th also captured u« large aerodrome 
near Brunswick. Rear elements of 
the 9th were reported engaged in 
heavy ne today within the by- 


city. 

To the north, the British 2nd 
Army an a major assault on 
Bremen, it was reported, while ar- 
mored columns moving eastward 
across the Aller River started mov- 
ing toward Germany’s biggest port. 
Hamburg, 58 miles away. The Brit- 
ish spearheads were reported to be 
traveling over ideal tank terrain 
east of the Aller in what was once 
the German Army’s main area for 
maneuvers. 

Hardest fighting of the day. was 
that by the U. S. 7th Army in the 
mountains northwest of Nurem- 


Yanks Stalemated 
On Okinawa Island 


GUAM, April 12—While U. 8. in- 
fantrymen, pressing toward Naha, 
capital of Okinawa, were stale- 
mated by stubborn Japanese de- 
fenses in the eighth day of fighting 
on the island, Marines and other 
doughboys along Nakagusuka Bay 
on the eastern coast today cleared 
the last Japanese from the shores 
and assured American control of 


age, Admiral Chester W. Nimitz an- 
nounced. 

The sweeping of tiny Tsugen Is- 
let in the mouth of the bay cleared 
the entrance, and the Americans 
were repo to have secured an 
excellent harbor which can be used 
advantageously for unloading sup- 
plies and equipment. 

The Yanks now call the line be- 
fore Naha the “Little Siegfried 
Line.” Admiral Nimitz again re- 
ported that “no substantial changes” 
had been made in the front there. 
The main Marine advance north- 
wards up the island’s backbone con- 
tinued today, with gains of about 
two miles, but for the first time the 
Japanese were beginning to stiffen 
their resistance to it. 

The Japanese renewed small-scale 
nuisance air attacks. A destroyer 
and two neighboring landing craft 
were attacked by six enemy planes 
within six minutes off Okinawa last 
night, but five were shot down by 
— and the sixth ran _ for 
ome. 


that one-time-enemy fleet anchor- f 


+ 


Vienna Nine-Tenths 
Cleared Of Germans 
By Russian Forces 


MOSCOW, April 12—Vienna was 
nine-tenths cleared of Germans to- 
day, as the Red Army fought to 
liquidate the enemy resisting in the 
area east of the Danube River. A 
front-line dispatch published in 
Izvestia this morning said that the 
battle was in its last few hours. 

Russian street fighters used 
tommy-guns, grenades and bayonets 
in the effort to annihilate the rem- 
nants of the German garrison that 
has fought for six days inside the 
Austrian capital. 

Reports from the front indicate 
that Vienna has sustained less dam- 
age than might have been expected, 
thanks to the with which 
Marshal Feodor Tolbukhin’s troops 
cleared the streets. Members of the 
Austrian Freedom Froht played an 
important role in the drive to clear 
their city. 





mained silent on the German ad- 
mission that Tolbukhin’s tanks were 
ushing westward from Vienna in 

e direction of Linz and Munich. 
The Associated Press said that 
there was every reason to believe 
that the German reports were well- 


Nothing has oeen reported for 
three days of Tolbukhin’s tank push 
in this direction, but the AP said 
that Tolbukhin has punched a big 
hole in the Nazi positions. The Ger- 
mans said Tolbukhin’s forces were 
42 miles west of Vienna, evidently 
heading toward the invasion gate- 
way to Bavaria along the valley of 
the Danube. A Reuter’s report sug- 
gested that his vanguard was only 
85.miles east of the Bavarian border 
and drawing close to the city of 


Linz. 
Marshal 


ounded. 


Northeast of Vienna, 
Rodion Malinovsky’s armies cleared 
the northeastern corner of Austria. 
The right wing of these troops made 
new gains inside Moravia and in the 
western part of Slovakia, where 
General Andrei Yeremenko’s armies 
also moved westward. 

In Yugoslavia, below the Austrian 
border, the Russians, with the co- 
operation of Bulgarian and Yugo- 
Slav troops, made further gains 





toward Zagreb. 





AFHQ, April 12 — Hundreds of 
Italian civilians and an unan- 
nounced number of U. S. and Brit- 
ish servicemen were killed and more 
than 1,000 were injured when a 
U. S. Liberty ship loaded with am- 
munition, exploded in the Bari har- 
bor on April 9, in what the Asso- 
ciated Press called “one of the 
major disasters of the war in the 
Mediterranean Theater.” 

A brief announcement issued late 
today by AFHQ was the first of- 
ficial disclosure that there had been 
such an explosion. The statement 
said that the merchant ship blew 
up, causing service and civilian cas- 
ualties, damaging a number of 
harbor installations and civilian 
buildings and setting three other 
merchant ships on fire, one of which 
was towed out of the harbor and 
beached. The cause of the explosion 
ae not yet been determined, it was 
said. 


A spokesman for the Italian 
Government was quoted by Asso- 





berg. 





ciated Press at placing the num- 


Bari Explosion Disclosed; 
Munitions Ship Blows Up 


ber of civilians killed at 267 and 
the injured at 1,600. 

When the ship, carrying aerial 
bombs, blew up in a huge ball of 
fire at a little before noon, hun- 
dreds of panic-stricken Italians 
were injured by flying glass and 
even by doors, desks and chairs. 

The roof of the thousand-year- 
old cathedral collapsed, killing 
workmen in the church. Scores of 
other persons were killed and in- 
ured as the explosion hurled them 

rough the air. Some Italians ran 
screaming through downtown 
streets carrying dead and wounded. 

The explosion was so terrific that 
it reportedly blew one Navy officer 
right through the wall of his office, 
which was located not far from 
the scene. 

This was the second major dis- 
aster to hit Bari, according to As- 
sociated Press, in two years. 

More than a thousand persons, 
mostly U. S. and British seamen. 
had been killed on Dec. 12, 1943, 


y ; 
Official sources in Moscow re- 








Pilots Report Berlin 
Seems To Be Vacant 





LONDON, April 12—Six Ameri- 
can reconnaissance fliers, travel- 
ing in three fast planes, have re- 
cently flown low over Berlin. 
They said the city appeared to be 
deserted. Although the planes 
flew low in perfect weather and 
visibility, not a single burst of 
flak came up, the fliers say. 

They said they did not see a 
single person in the streets; not a 
vehicle was moving; no trains 
were moving in the area. Great 
areas in the heart of the city have 
been blown out of existence, they 
said, although the outskirts did 
not appear as badly damaged as 
Cologne. 


‘Round Clock Raids 
Aid 8th Army Drive 


MAAF HQ, April 12—Continuing 
their 24-hour-a-day air offensive, 
planes from the Air Force 
were out over the 8th Army battle- 
field again today, smashing at en- 
emy tanks, supply — and at 
troop and gun positions. 

Liberators and Ft Forts of 
the 15th AAF carried strategic 
penasing of north Italy targets into 
its eighth consecutive day, striking 
at rail lines leading into Austria. 

Planes from the Tactical Desert 
Air Force destroyed one German 
tank near the 8th Army’s position 
and hit another with a 500-pound 
bomb. Other Spitfires, Mustangs 
and American-piloted Thunderbolts 
strafed trenches and roads in the 
enemy’s area. One Spitfire forma- 
tion swept the main Bologna road 
causing considerable damage to mo- 
tor and horse-drawn vehicles. 

Enemy strongholds at Lavezzola, 
on the Adriatic front, were bombed 
by Mitchells of the 12th AAF which 
also attacked bridges at Maribor 
and Barovnica, in north Yugoslavia, 
and the Vo Sinistro railroad on the 
Brenner line. 

In the past three days the Bal- 
kan Air Force has destroyed or dam- 
aged more than 300 motor trans- 
ports, 18 locomotives, more than 100 
trucks and shot up rail lines, in its 
attacks on the Germans who are 
pulling north of Sarajevo in Yugo- 
slavia and crowding up the 
leading to Brod. 

Yesterday, MAAF flew more than 
3,000 sorties. 


Land-Based Supers 
Fly Against Tokyo 


WASHINGTON, April 12 — Three 

formations of Super Fortresses from 
the Marianas, with fighter escorts 
from Iwo Jima, attacked the Tokyo 
area this morning, the War De- 
partment announced. 
The raids were made in “very 
heavy force.” Newsmen on Guam 
said that the U. 8. air fleet may 
have made the greatest land-based 
assault of the war upon Japan. 

One Marianas-based formation 
bombed Koriyama, 110 miles north 
cf Tokyo, in a round trip flight of 
2,800 miles—the longest ever made 
by > of the 21st Bomber Com- 
mand. 

Chief target of the Tokyo raid was 
the much-pounded Nakajima air- 
craft engine plant on the outskirts 
of the city. 

The Tokyo radio pepectiog raids 
upon the capital said that 150 B-29s 














during a German air raid in which 
17 ships were sunk. 


attacked Shizuoka, site of the new 
Mitsubishi engine plant. 





LI'L ABNER 


(Courtesy of United Features, distributed thru CNS) 
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Santerno Crossing 


Made By 8th Army: 
Sth Takes Caray 





By ED HILL 
Staff Correspondent 
WITH THE 15TH 


GROUP, April 12—Crossing 
Santerno River in great strength te 
day, 8th Army troops haye driven 
three bridgeheads into g bitterly. 
resisting enemy as sharp fighting 
continued on both flanks of the 
highly sensitive Italian front, 

In the Coastal sectyr 
U. S. troops of the 5th Army q’ 
sisted by Italian Partisans Seized 
Carrara, six miles northwest 
captured Massa and 13 
east of La 


Torana and Gragnana a li 
a@ mile to the north. me oe 

As the Germans fell back from 
Massa on both sides of Route | 
members of the 442nd Infantry 
Regiment, Nisei troops, tot 
more than 100 prisoners and 4 
one instance turned captured Ge. 
man mortars against the retregt. 
ing Krauts. West of Route 1, uniy 
of the 473rd Infantry Regiment beat 
off a German counterattack may 
in platoon strength. 

e strongest 8th Army c 
was made in the general vicinity 
San Agata, and south of the Masy 
Lombarda-Lugo Road. Here, th 
bridgehead was formed on a 1 
yard front and 1,800 yards des 
against a strong force of Tige 
tanks deployed for about 1,000 yar 
in front of Massa Lombarda. 

A second bridgehead way 
launched farther upstream 
tween San Agata and San Loe 
enzo. The towns are seven mils 
apart on a secondary road connets 
ing Highway 9, leading to Bologna, 
with Highway 16, the direct rout 
to Ferrara. 

The third bridgehead was in th 
vicinity south of Mordano, abot 
three and a half miles southwest ¢ 
San Agata. The Mordano bridge 
head was formed in spite of stiff o 
position from the crack 26th Panz 


Division. 

early morning hours ye 
terday, British forces negotiated s 
crossing of the southern half d 
Lake Comacchio and landed nearly 
four miles behind the forward Ger 


bridge intact and pushed through 
flooded territory. 

Tonight’s communique disclosed 
that the amphibious landings a 
Lake Comacchio were made sevtl 
and a half miles north of Alfonsin 
Two small towns, Menate and Lo 
gastrino, have already been taktl 
and the amphibious troops hit 
linked up with other 8th Army uli 
advancing along the north bank 
the Reno River. 

The British reached the Santem 
opposite Mordano at noon yestel: 
day, following a 4,000-yard advan 
from the Lugo-Caste] Bologntt 
railway which included captured 
Bagnara. Troops taking part in tt 
action here included the 8th 
dian and Polish units of the 
Army. Elsewhere along both 
5th and 8th Army fronts, n0 
patrol activity prevailed. 


U.S. Charges Nazi 
With PW Violation 


WASHINGTON, April 12 eth 
er’s)—A joint statement issued ™ 
day by Secretary of State 4 
R. Stettinius Jr., and Secretary 
War Henry L. Stimson declared: 

“Since the beginning of this ya 
there has been a steadily increas 
failure on the part of the Ae 
Government to provide for 40", 
can prisoners in German a . 
according to standards est# 
by the Geneva Convention. “ 

“The deplorable conditions wri 
which these 70,000 men arent 
today are due to a large &*" 
Germany’s fanatical determs 
to continue a hopeless wat r dis 
sultant disintegration unde 
trous military defeat. regi 

“Instances of deliberate * 
and cruelty, in treatment - cove 
ican prisoners are being Won, 
daily. The American nation 
forget them. ' 

“tt is our relentless deters be 
that the ra ci 
ous crimes, against Americi 
zens and against civilizatio 








will be brought to justice. 
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